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WILDENSTEIN & CO., Inc. DUVEEN 


LOAN EXHIBITION ete sae 
MASTERPIECES 


GREAT CHINESE PAINTERS OF 
OF THE PAINTING 
MING and CH’ING DYNASTIES SCULPTURE 
15th - 18th CENTURIES PORCELAIN 
Benefit of The Asia Institute F U R N I T U R F. 
TAPESTRIES 


MARCH |! —APRIL 2 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
° EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


19 East 64th Street, New York 720 Fifth Avenue New York 


DURAND-RUEL 


Established 1803 
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PAINTINGS BY 


GABRIEL ZENDEL 


Through March 19 


OIL COLORS 
TALENS & SON INC 


850 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 12 East 57th Street - New York 








Philadelphia Art News 


By Dorothy Drummond 





PHILADELPHIA:—For the past nine 
years, artists in the Philadelphia area 
have been furthering racial tolerance 
in a unique exhibition sponsored by the 
town’s leading Negro social organiza- 
tion, The Pyramid Club, and partici- 
pated in by painters and sculptors, 
white and colored. This year The Pyra- 
mid Club Annual invited eighty artists, 
primarily those with Philadelphia stu- 
dios, but including also a few from 
New York. The Club uses its own social 
halls as galleries, and paintings hang 
in rooms with such provocative names 
as “Pharaoh’s Temple,” “Mecca,” “Alex- 
andrian Court,” “Nile Room” and 
“Oasis.” 

When the venture began, exhibitions 
were limited to Negro artists and to 
others who painted Negro subjects. To- 
day, although the Negro as_ subject 
matter is still found in the work of 
such white painters as Julius Bloch, 
Stella Drabkin, Francis McCarthy and 
Morton Birkin, a majority of the work 
shown has nothing whatever to do with 
the color of a man’s skin. 

Prominent. local artists, including 
painters Francis Speight, Giovanni, An- 
tonio and Edmund Martino, Leon Karp, 
Morris Blackburn, Paul Darrow, Walter 
Reinsel, Razel Kapustin, Lazar Raditz, 
Albert Serwazi, Catharine Grant, A. P. 
Hankins and Albert Gold; sculptors 
Harry Rosin, Steve Lewis and Angelo 
Frudakis, join with comparative new- 
comers in making the show one of the 
city’s important seasonal art events. 
Much of the credit goes to Humbert 
Howard, member of the Pyramid Club, 
painter, and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Exhibition. He, himself, is. rep- 
resented by two thoughtfully executed 
self-portraits. 

Paul Keene, the young Negro painter 
who has been coming to the fore this 
year, offers Street Singers, a busy or- 
ganization of heads and instruments; 
while Edward Loper of Wilmington con- 
tributes one of his moody landscapes. 
Claude Clark, now teaching at Talla- 
dega College, Alabama, sends a still- 
life; while, among other well known 
Philadelphia Negro painters are Samuel 
Brown, Henry B. Jones, Dox Thrash, 
Beatrice Clare Overton, Francis Couch 
and John Wilder. (On view at 1517 
Gerard Ave., until March 12.) 











Woodmere’s Regional 


Woodmere Art Gallery, with an eye 
to setting up a clearing house for the 
ideas and activities of various local art 
bodies, is staging its first comprehen- 
sive exhibition of what is being done 
in and by ten such organizations. Each 
of the ten was given a certain amount 
of wall space and asked to fill it with 
work of its own choice. There was no 
jury, and the exhibiting groups are, in 
addition to Woodmere itself, represent- 
ing Germantown and Chestnut Hill, The 
Arts and Craftsmen’s League of Dela- 
ware County, Bryn Mawr Art Center, 
Cheltenham Township Art Center, Ches- 
ter County Art Association, Community 
Arts Center of Wallingford Conshohoken 
Art League, Germantown Settlement 
Art Center, Old York Road Art Guild 
and Wayne Art Center. 
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PAINTINGS 


samMUEL BRECHER 


38 East 57th Street 


- A | | - | f P. MATISSE GAL. 
41 East 57th St., N. Y. 


STEPHEN GREENE 


DURLACHER BROTHERS 


11 EAST 57th STREET 







GALERIE 
ANDRE WEIL ywpERTO 


26 Avenue Matignon 


55 East 57th Street 


GEORGES de BRAUX., ine. 


‘“‘“HARBOURS”’ 
OTHON-FRIESZ and others 


THROUGH MARCH 


PHILADELPHIA 





NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


INC. 
Established 1878 


EXHIBITION 


ANGNA ENTERS 


Through March 15 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 








MARCH 7th- 26th 


BABCOCK GALLER Y 


Carmine Dalesio, Director 


New York 22, N. Y. 


PAINTINGS 


THRU MARCH 















NEW YORK CITY 


FIRST PARIS EXHIBITION 
MARCH 4 THROUGH 18 


ROM AN O 





BYRON BROWNE 


GRAND CENTRAL GALLERY 


From March 15 
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PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS 
SCULPTURE 


(1945—1947) 


PICASSO 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


CURT VALENTIN 
32 East 57th Street, New York 


EUGEN SPIRO 


GALERIE ST. ETIENNE 
46 West 57th St. New York 


Sins Deitch 
ART GALLERY 
MODERN PAINTINGS 


422 No. La Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
ART CLASSES ¢ LIFE DRAWING ¢ PAINTING 
Phone Cr. 58694 Ca. 14534 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 


OLLENDORFF 


To March 19 


SALPETER GALLERY 


36 W. 56 ST., N.Y.C. 


RECENT OILS 


MAX SPIVAK 


March 7 - 26 


MORTIMER LEVITT GALLERY 


16 West 57th Street New York 19 


EXHIBITION THRU MARCH 19 


FRANK BACHER 


JANE STREET GALLERY 
760 MADISON AVE. NORTH OF 65th ST. 


LESLIE Recent Paintings 


POWELL 


March 7-19 


NORLYST 5... 


59 W. 56 St., N. 


A Modern Viewpoint 


By Ralph M. Pearson 


Life and Revolt in Boston 


AusTIN: —In its issue of February 
18 Life continues its valuable public 
service by again featuring contempo- 
rary American art. The headline this 
time is “Revolt in Boston” and eight 
paintings from the current exhibition 
of the Boston Institute of Contempo- 
rary Art are reproduced in color. Three 
abstracts, by Burlin, Baziotes and Mor- 
ris, are unfairly shown in black and 
white, the accompanying text announc- 
ing that “The U.S. art world is full of 
temperamental people who have been 
wrangling for years over whether mod- 
ern American paintings like these are 
works of art or unintelligible non- 
sense.”” The same text then summarizes 
the controversy started by the Boston 
Institute with apparent but very spotty 
impartiality. 

In view of Life’s vast audience and 
influence this assumed impartiality is 
worth examining. Is Life fair in its 
presentation of modern art, especially 
abstract painting, to its millions of 
readers? 

First take that statement about 
“temperamental people” who have been 
“wrangling” for many years about 
modern abstractions. The implications 
are that only temperamental people 
wrangle about the issues involved, that 
there is no discussion of such issues, 
profound or otherwise, that the issues 
do not merit serious concern and that 
Life’s editors are far above and aloof 
from the silly scene. 

Next, take the paintings the editors 
select to represent abstract painting. 
In the case of Burlin’s Fallen Angel the 
search must have been arduous among 
this pioneer’s voluminous catalogue to 
find the work that would appear most 
inane when stripped of its dominant 
quality, color. Baziotes’ Dwarf is an 
ABC painting, painfully simple in its 
one and only virtue of a few sensitive 
color notes. Here, however, the editors 
had august precedent to fall back on; 
the Museum of Modern Art bought the 
piece. Hence the derisive editorial 
smiles cut two victims (and deserved- 
ly). But—there was no compulsion to 
choose an adolescent example. The: ab- 
straction, Unequal Combat, by George 
L. K. Morris is by no means his best, 
but it is a competent abstract painting, 
and a defensible choice. 

Finally, to delete color from any ab- 
stract painting is to multilate it. The 
editors make no apology for such muti- 
lation. Nor do they apologize for their 
failure to explain the sensory and sym- 
bolic function of abstract design. 

In contrast, Look Magazine of Febru- 
ary 1, ran an equally long article on 
Braque. The article is serious, in- 
formative and dignified. It also fails to 
attempt any explanation of design but 
at no point is it brash, exhibitionistic, 
self-righteous or derisive. Judging Look 
by its past record and Life by the best 
in its presentation of realistic art, one 
might assume each article belongs in 
the other magazine. Obviously Life is 
unfair to abstract painting. Let’s watch 
Look. 
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ANTIQUAIRES 
TAPESTRIES 
FURNITURE 
PAINTINGS 

WORKS of ART 


c= 9C7” >) 


210 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Y 0 UJ ; ANYONE, EVERYONE 


can sustain and participate in American art 


Join Collectors of American Art, inc. 


Your $5.00 membership swells the collective 
purchasing fund and Guarantees you a print, a 
painting, or a piece of sculpture—an Original. 


106 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


Emity A. FRANCIS, President ELdorado 5-9710 


JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


RIFKIN 


March 7—19 
Carlebach 937 Third Ave. (56th) 


CHARLOTTE To March 13 


LIVINGSTON 


WATERCOLORS 


8th Street Gallery 


33 West 8th Street © New York 


32 E 51 e New York 


Gallery 


PROGRESSIVE AMERICAN ART 


NORMAN 


LEWIS 


RECENT OILS MAR. 1-26 


WILLARD 32 E. 57, N. Y. C. 
The Art Digest 
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Grand Central Art Galleries, inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Ave. 
New York 


Branch: 55 E. 57 St. 
City 


IVER 


ROSE 


THROUGH MARCH 12 


KRAUSHAUR 


GALLE 
32 East 57th St. 
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WATERCOLORS OF MEXICO 


LEONARD 


BROOKS 


Through March 


COWIE 


GALLE 


RIES 


515 South Olive 


Los Angeles 


13, Calif. 


Exhibiting 
CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN 


PAINTI 


NGS 


DUBIN GALLERIES 


312 South 16th Street 


March |, 1949 
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On Moral Rights 


Sir: I heartily agree with your conclu- 
sions in your editorial, “A Question of 
Moral Rights.” There is an unwritten un- 
derstanding between artist and purchaser 
that no changes will be made. Acceptance 
of the painting indicates approval of it 
as is. The artist’s professional standing is 
at stake because he can be held up to 
ridicule as the result of a change, regard- 
less whether it is done by an expert or 
by an unskilled hand. If any change is to 
be made, it must be by mutual consent 
and the original artist only should make 
the correction if he believes in its merit. 


—Harry C. WATERSTON, The 
Waterston Co., New York. 


Wants to Know Size 
Sm: I suggest giving medium and size 
of paintings reproduced in the ArT DIGEST. 
This information must be known to you 
and would be of great interest to the 
reader. 
—LAWTON M. PATTEN, Ames, Iowa. 


What Price Pictures 


Sir: I repeat my request: please con- 
sider that the prices of an artist’s pic- 
tures are part of the news concerning 
him, The reader wants to know whether 
he can afford to purchase. 

—ARTHUR MELLIKEN, Sims Burn, Conn. 


Fair to Sculpture 


Sir: Many thanks to the editor for not 
treating sculpture as “an orphan of the 
arts.” 

—Mkrs, JOHN W. Bury, Huntington 
Park, Calif. 


Correction 


Sir: In your issue of Jan. 1, noting the 
acquisition of a Tschacbasov by the Brook- 
lyn Museum, you mis-stated the name of 
the donor, Mr. Samuel Summner Gold- 
berg. In the interests of accuracy please 
correct. 

Mrs. NAHUM TSCHACBASOV, 
New York. 


NEW PAINTINGS BY 
LOUIS 


Di VALENTIN 


Through March 12 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 E. 57th St., New York City 


THOMAS 


DOUGHTY 


1793—1856 
Through March 19 


MACBETH GALLERY 
I 1 East 57th St., New York City 


HOWARD YOUNG 
GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 


Paintings 


1 East 57th St. e New York 





EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THESE 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


COPELAND BURG 
HARRY CROWLEY 
JOSEPH KAPLAN 
IRVING LEHMAN 

SIDNEE LIVINGSTON 
MIRIAM McKINNIE 

LEO QUANCHI 
ALEX REDEIN 
MAURICE SIEVAN 
GAIL SYMON 


and others 


W... for catalogue describ- 


ing exhibitions in all mediums 
available to museums, art cen- 
ters, colleges, universities and 
other cultural institutions. 


HARRY SALPETER GALLERY, Inc. 


36 West 56 St. New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Circle 6-842t 





HOWARD 


COOK 


MARCH 7 - 26 


REHN 


Galleries 


683 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Near 54th Street 


HUUNHTNII| TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
RENOIR 
BONNARD 
e To. Mar. 11 


i Be -iee  | 


Etchings 
Lithos 


BINET ° 


JEFFERSON PAINTINGS 


TESTER 


February 21 - March 12 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY 121.57. N.y. 


Regarding Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 


BosTon :—In a show that would stir 
the Brahmins to riot fervor yesteryear 
but which now causes hardly a ripple of 
revolt, Hyman Bloom comes to fuli 
flower for the first time in his native 
Boston at Boris Mirski’s gallery. An 


introspective and rather bitter fellow - 


at 36, who has never been recognized 
and one can say almest never heard of 
by most Bostonians, Bloom .heretofore 
has ‘appeared through an‘ insertion of 
one painting, or two at the most, in 
group shows of the avant-garde type. 

Now he’shows himself not only an 
unenvied master of the grotesque as 
evidenced by studies of human deteri- 
oration in the morgue, but as a fine 
draftsman and splendid interpreter on 
canvas, of religious scenes, phenomena 
of light and straight portrait likeness. 

Such a show comes as a revelation to 
the broad-minded, even though the 
studies of decaying flesh are hard to 
take, and as a justification to Bloom’s 
champions, like Mr. Mirski., 

Inevitably, the putrid essays, with 
their disgusting subject matter rang- 
ing from old men long dead to old 
women almost consumed by maggots, 
outbalance in subject matter the virtu- 
osity of the man’s brush and palette. 
It is not enough for Bloom to escape 
the charge of wretched taste with the 
declaration that he cannot find the same 
colors elsewhere as in this worm-eaten 
flesh. Nor can one cite Baudelaire’s 
odes to an imaginary mistress dead by 
the pathway. The Frenchman, at least, 
used good taste in shaping the beauty 
of his lines, whereas by no stretch of 
the imagination can poetic beauty be 
found in Blooms’ aberrations. 

However, it would be foolish to over- 
look the introspect’s talent when he 
devotes a canvas to the shapes and 
shimmering of lighted candelabra and 
chandeliers, or to the bearded rab- 
binical prophets holding torahs with tor- 
tured hands, or to the swirling rhythm, 
subtle lighting and El Greco-ish pat- 
tern of his synagogue. His classical 
training is fully revealed by the beauti- 
fully modelled, fulsome drawings, just 
as his religious spirit, with its strivings 
and frustrations, shines through the best 
oils. His essays in texture, vari-colored 
almost to the point of conflagration, are 
almost always notable. 

Indubitably this is an unusual if way- 
ward talent in sore need of guidance 
by someone better versed in taste than 
he. The loans from the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, Durlacher, 
and others show that Bloom has been 
appreciated. He can be more so when 
he casts aside his quirks. It may take 
a powerful amount of introspection as 
well as a guiding hand to turn the trick. 
Wall Winners 


Four Americans and one Australian 
were awarded walls to paint in the 
international mural contest of Mexi- 
co’s new De La Borda Art Center. 
Veteran muralists Orozco and Siqueiros 
made the formal presentation to Frank 
Armtage, Robert Ellis, Lauretta Bon- 
figlio, Claude Bentley and Annette 
Nancarrow. 


EXHIBITION 


LAUREL GALLERY 


108 E. 57th St. March 1-10 


INTERNATIONAL RESCUE, Inc. 


presents 

DISTINCTIVE 

CONTEMPORARY ART 
Ernst * Matta: Chagall 
De Creeft + Miro + Rodin 
Lipchitz + Kisling » Gorky 
Knaths - Orozco * Taubes 
MSS: Gide + Koestler 


Malraux «+ Silone 





BENEFIT AUCTION SALE 


KENDE GALLERIES 
119 W.57th St. = March 18,8 P.M. 
(On View from March 12) 


DOROTHY 


ANDREWS 


Paintings Until March 19 


Luyber 1257s... 


American Paintings 
FERARGIL 


63 E. 57 Street 


MAUD 


LA CHARME 


March 7 - 19 


ARGEN 


GALLERIES 
42W.57ST.,N.Y.C. 


[us Allegoric Paintings ‘iiiitininnt 


AMMO TA 


JEROME Paintings 


LAND 


To March 12 


NORLYST oe ccc. 
LANDEC K 
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PAINTINGS 
& PRINTS 
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KENNEDY & CO., 785 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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Illinois Annual 


en its valuable proselyting work, begun last year. 

the University of Illinois is once again presenting a 
cross-section of contemporary American art to the Mid-West 
—an exhibition that warrants the emphasis placed on it in 
this issue. Such an exhibition, added to our national calendar, 
helps immeasurably to extend the horizon of art apprecia- 
tion. Thus Illinois has joined such other universities as 
Nebraska, Iowa and Georgia in implementing the belief that 
the artistic contribution of an educational plant should not 
be confined to the second-hand culture of “art appreciation” 
courses. 

To quote Allen S. Weller, writing in the handsome and 
informative catalogue accompanying the show: “The aims 
of this exhibition may be quite simply stated. We want to 
see at the University of Illinois as much and as many kinds 
of first-rate recent American painting as we can, not only 
because we are convinced of the educational, social and 
aesthetic importance of an exhibition of such work, but 
because we are deeply concerned with building a significant 
permanent University collection.” 

These aims appear to have been realized, even if the latest 
purchases (see Millier on page 9) are weighted dispropor- 
tionately toward the abstract. This, however. cannot be 
blamed on the earnest and efficient committee of selection— 
Hogan, Donovan, Doolittle and Britzky—but on the three 
jurors who distributed the lush purse of $7.500—Sterne, 
Rattner and Millier. 

Now that artists and dealers have caught up with the 
public in recognizing the importance of the Illinois annual, 
we can expect these exhibitions to become more and more 
representative of the best in U. S. art production. 





Words at the New School 


ere by the number of forums that are being held this 

season, artists are thinking and talking more than in 
many moons—defining, arguing, protesting and striving to 
mend the rift between themselves and their public. One of 
most stimulating of these discussions took place Friday eve- 
ning, February 25, at the extremely active New School for 
Social Research, New York, on the subject “Should Modern 
Art be Acclaimed or Disdained?” Four fine, trained minds 
spoke, and although the debate eventually degenerated into 
the old battle between moderns and conservatives, numerous 
pertinent points were made. 

George Biddle, keen and fighting crusader for the Amer- 
ican spirit in native art, speaking as the lone defender of 
representational painting, took sharp issue with the idea 
that the abstract and non-objective represent “the more in- 
tellectually advanced and creative tendencies in current art.” 
His point was that it all depends on what the artist has to 
say, adding that an artist may be creative or sterile whether 
he works in the traditional or the modern idiom. The reason 
Biddle was the target for most of the later questions from 
the floor was his sensible statement that “if modern art 
means the sum total of the non-objective super-doodling, the 
abstract trivialities and the surrealist whimsicalities which 
too often find a vogue in the mushroom galleries along 57th 
Street and in the pages of our more esoteric art magazines, 
one can hardly acclaim it.” 

Robert J. Goldwater, blunt-speaking editor of Magazine 
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of Art, showed little patience with representational art as he 
defended modern art against the charge of “incomprehen- 
sibility,” pointing out that this “philistine” argument is 
seldom invoked in literature. “Most of us,” he said, “are 
willing to grant that there is a Maugham and a Proust, a 
Robert W. Service and a T. S. Eliot. I personally believe 
that the most vital, creative work of any given time is done 
for a small, interested audience and that it gradually be- 
comes acceptable and comprehensible to many.” 

Dynamic Stanley William Hayter demonstrated why he 
has acquired an almost fanatic following since he came here 
from England. Hayter has brains, fire and leadership, and 
his speech incorporated all these qualities. A good deal of 
the objection to modern painting, he stated, “arises from 
fear, the desire to return to an age that never was.” His chief 
point: “We are now concerned with a search for deeper 
values, and an attempt to arrive at what is implicit without 
the preliminary step of representation, or the explicit.” 

Robert B. Hale, newly appointed curator of American 
painting at the Metropolitan, succeeded (with the aid of 
Moderator James N. Rosenberg) in avoiding the subject of 
art’ politics. Hale, a natural-born talker, supplied the light 
touch, enjoyed himself and tickled his over-serious audience. 
He thought the subject of the forum rather premature, for 
“the average American knows too little about modern art 
because it is seldom brought to his attention.” If his heart 
warms toward art at all, “it is toward the vulgar fantasies 
of Walt Disney, the sentimental banalities of magazine illus- 
trations, the illimitable inanities of the comic strip. America 
is at this moment at the very summit of her material power, 
but what of the artist on whom we must rely to express 
the spiritual nature of the nation? He is unappreciated, 
underpaid, unrespected.” Hale, dropping all humor, indicted 
the press for this condition, He will do all right at the Met. 

Rosenberg, retired lawyer and now a successful painter, 
performed his judicial duties as moderator with skill and 
consideration. I liked his summation that there are only 
two types of art—good and bad, whether representational or 
abstract. 


* * * 





Forum at Co_umBia:—Columbia University’s School of 
Painting and Sculpture, launched last September, announces 
through Prof. Peppino Mangravite plans for an art forum 
to be held in McMillin Academic Theatre on the Columbia 
campus, March 17 at 8 p. m. The subject will be the long- 
standing question “What Constitutes Education for the Art- 
ist?” Attempting to answer will be such outstanding figures 
iv the artistic and cultural life of America as Carl Milles, 
George Biddle, Irwin Edman, Francis H. Taylor and Mark 
Van Doren. Writes Mangravite: “There seems to be some 
common ground of understanding on what constitutes educa- 
tion for the poet, the composer of music and the architect, 
but no such understanding seems to exist over the education 
of the painter and sculptor.” 

* * * 

Is My Face Rep Dept.: In baseball there are two types 
of error—omission and commission, the former popularly 
known as the “bone head” play. Last issue. while illustrating 
the Charles Laughton story, I committed both by using the 
wrong Horace Pippin Cabin in the Cotton. To the best of 
my knowledge, Pippin painted four versions of this subject, 
and I used the version owned by Roy Neuberger instead of 
the earlier one acquired by Charles Laughton. Here is a 
sample of the mail since my “boner”: “I’m sure Charles 
Laughton has a distinguished collection. It is sufficiently 
distinguished not to need the strength of other collections to 
prop it up. If I am not mistaken, the Pippin which you have 
given to Mr. Laughton belongs to Mr. Neuberger.” 
Heywoop H. Broun. 


Signe 
Signed, 
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MICHEL PATRIX 


March 14—April 2 
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FIRST NEW YORK SHOWING 


MODERN FRENCH PAINTINGS 


SECTION I—To March 26 SECTION !i—March 28- April 30 


PERL GALLERIES 
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Chicago Art News 


By C. J. Bulliet 

CuicaGco: — February has been a red 
letter month for group exhibitions by 
Chicago artists. Simultaneously with the 
opening at the Art Institute of the 53rd 
annual Chicago and Vicinity show, al- 
ready reported in these columns, there 
started at the Findlay Galleries the 
38th annual exhibition by the Chicago 
Society of Etchers. Now, a week later, 
the Art Institute presents, in its spa- 
cious basement galleries in Blackstone 
Hall, a 1949 exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture by the Art Institute Alumni 
Association. 

oe * * 

Merit and drawing power of the 
alumni show is such that there is talk 
of making it an annual. The present 
exhibition is made up of work executed 
since 1944, It is generally conservative 
in character, though not exclusively so, 
and was pretty severely juried down to 
63 entries, all that could be accommo- 
dated without too much crowding in 
Blackstone Hall. Jurors were George 
Buehr and John Rogers Cox, instruc- 
tors in the Art Institute school, and 
J. Jeffery Grant, who, like the other 
two, is an established Chicago painter. 

Eight of the 63 paintings were in- 
vited from two groups, “Our Earliest 
Exhibitors” and “Past Presidents Re- 
siding in Chicago.” Adam Emory AI- 
bright, Karl A. Buehr, Agnes V. Fro- 
men and Jessie P. Lacey constitute the 
veteran exhibitors, and the past presi- 
dents represented are Marie E. Blanke, 
Elmer A. Forsberg, Elisabeth Haseltine 
Hibbard and Frederick C. Hibbard. 
These all, quite naturally, are conserva- 
tive, but the zest in their work yields 
little to newer comers, 

Albright’s Agate Beach, Oregon, in- 
deed, challenges anything in either this 
alumni show or in the galleries of the 
Chicago and Vicinity show upstairs, for 
freshness and vigor. Albright, at 86, is 
reminiscent of Titian, who, at 90, not 
only was as vigorous as ever in his 
painting, but was inventing a new style 
that foreshadowed the French Impres- 
sionists three centuries later. 

Elmer A. Forsberg’s Storm Over the 
Valley distinguishes the past presidents’ 
group. 

No prizes were awarded, but honor- 
able mention ribbons were attached to 
pictures in various media by Virginia 
Bassett, Helen Edeli Sloan, Alice K. 
Apfelbach, Alice Mason and Harold Al- 
len. Miss Sloan’s water color Maxwell 
Street is particularly worthy. 

Among the better landscapes, toward 
which the show trends, are Louis 
Weiner’s Hill Sweep, Tunis Ponsen’s 
Snow in the Alley and George Buehr’s 
Three Churches. 

Macena Barton, noted in the past for 
her nudes, her cityscapes and her lux- 
urious still life compositions of fruits 
and flowers, enters upon a new phase 
in this show with Harry’s Junk Shop 
on the near North Side, with Harry 
himself set quaintly in the midst of a 
wilderness of junk the neighboring art- 
ists buy for their studios. 

Edithe Jane Cassady, who paints 
quaint slices of life in Chicago and, on 
vacations, the Far West, comes through 
in this show with a radiant Still Life. 
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Imaginary Landscape: JOHN HELIKER 


Illinois, Leaning to Left, Presents Second Painting Survey 


By Arthur Millier 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN :—Your correspon- 
dent saw the 2nd annual Illinois Na- 
tional Exhibition of Contemporary 
Painting while playing the difficult role 
of a member of the jury to award 
$7,500 in purchase prizes which added 
10 paintings to the University’s collec- 
tion. The other jurors were Abraham 
Rattner and Maurice Sterne. 

This exhibition of 135 pictures se- 
lected by a committee of instructors in 
the University’s Department of Art is 
intended to be a cross-section of con- 


temporary painting in America. We 
saw the paintings unhung and propped 
wherever there was room and hence 
saw them individually rather than as a 
whole. From my Southern California 
corner they seemed overbalanced to- 
wards the non-objective; a San Fran- 
ciscan might have found too much 
realism and they may just suit a New 
Yorker. Of the Chicago critics I ex- 
pect Frank Holland will approve and 
Eleanor Jewett will be appalled, if 
they visit the show. 


It is a good show, make no mistake. 


Rexford Newcomb (Left), Dean of the University of Illinois 
College of Fine and Applied Arts, Confers with Jurors Arthur 
Millier, Abraham Rattner and Maurice Sterne (Left to Right). 
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Juror Sterne found it “peculiarly well 
balanced. More so than any exhibition 
I have seen recently. . . . I would say 
the center and left are well repre- 
sented. The extreme right is gradual- 
ly disappearing.” 

To me the important news about this 
exhibition is that most of the 25,000 
people who attend some part of the 
month-long University of Illinois Fes- 
tival of Contemporary Arts, of which 
it is a part, will visit the painting show 
in the Architecture Building between 
now and April 3. Also, that paintings 
were bought with the prize money in- 
stead of being merely patronized. 


A jury for such an exhibition has a 
more than usually difficult task be- 
cause the problem is not merely to 
agree on the six or eight “best” paint- 
ings. The most value for the lump sum 
is what must be determined. How do 
you decide to pay $1,600 for Yves 
Tanguy’s Le Malheur Adoucit les Pier- 
res and then skip a lot of good high- 
priced pictures to buy Claude Bent- 
ley’s Separated for $250? You do it by 
much more give and take than the 
average jury indulges. Separated, in- 
cidentally, is a very sharp little ab- 
stract. The Tanguy? I’ve got so I can’t 
tell one from another. 


The high priced winner that I like 
is Bradley Walker Tomlin’s Arrange- 
ment at $1,200. After the hat and 
gloves I am not sure what all the 
forms are abstracted from, but the ar- 
ranging arrives at that special Tom- 
lin beauty that Clement Greenberg 
finds too easily likeable to warrant 
his accolade. It could be the show’s 
finest picture. 

My other candidate for that spot 
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End of the Festival: Louis Bosa 


found little favor with my colleagues. 
Very old fashioned. It’s Lee Jackson’s 
Boardwalk in Moonlight and the ask- 
ing price is nudging the big boys like 
Kuniyoshi and Dali—$2,000 is a big 
whack out of $7,500, but it’s a swell 
painting. Illustration? Sloan-esque? Not 
truly modern? Search me. Anyway we 
took Rico Lebrun’s Mocking Soldier, a 
bogeyman painted in red, for $1,500. 
More atomic, perhaps. 

Speaking of atomic, Boris Deutsch’s 
What the Atom Bomb Will Do to You, 
which Leon Kroll and I voted tops in 
the 1946 Pepsi-Cola show, is in this 
one. It’s still powerful, but O Lord it’s 
ugly! Must have been the mood of the 
hour. 

I just woke up to something. How 


Mocking Soldier: Rico LEBRUN 


does unhappiness soothe or soften or 
relieve stones? Suggest somebody ask 
M. Tanguy. 





Carl Holty’s Le Flambeau ($900) is 


the best of the Kootz alumni pictures, 


and Arthur Osver’s Chimneys and 
Buildings, at $800, is likely to wear 





Purchased by Illinois 

Claude Bentley, Separated 

Louis Bosa, The End of the Festival 

Fred Conway, Dancer 

John Heliker, Imaginary Landscape 

Carl Holty, Le Flambeau 

Rico Lebrun, Mocking Soldier 

Arthur Osver, Chimneys and Build- 
ings 

Felix Ruvolo, The Aggressor 

Yves Tanguy, Les Malheur Adoucit 
les Pierres 

Bradley Walker Tomlin, Arrange- 

ment 


as well as any of the purchases. It’s 
built like a brick penthouse. Literally. 

I think Rattner lost money by being 
a juror. The University paid his ex- 
penses and a $200 fee, but few juries 
could have passed up his Temptation of 
St. Anthony, one of the show’s finest. 
We all agreed not to buy a juror’s 
picture. 

The Bosa En@vof the Festival, bought 
for $900, is typical but I seemed to 
detect less gusto and more Guston in 
it. The latter artist, with Brook, 
Speicher, Knaths and nine other art- 
ists were not considered. The University 
already owns works by them. 

It’s a stimulating batch of paintings 
the Mid-West is looking at in Urbana 
this month. The University, the State, 
and the group of professors headed by 
James Denton Hogan, C. V. Donovan 
and Warren F. Doolittle who do the 
brain and shoulder work on this ex- 
hibition can be proud of the results of 
their thought and effort. Visitors will 
learn what goes on in art and the art- 
ist gets a much better than usual 
gamble. Long may it continue! 


Jonas Collection Exhibited 


A charming private collection of 19th 
and 20th century French paintings be- 
longing to Mrs. H. Harris Jonas was 
shown together publicly for the first 
time at the New School last fortnight, 
partly in honor of a dinner forum on 
modern art (see editorial). 

The group ranges from large, major 
works that are familiar through re- 
production and inclusion in loan ex- 
hibitions, such as the magnificent Cé- 
zanne Landscape at Fontainebleau and 
Renoir’s warm family Group of Gabriel 
and the two children, to intimate little 
pictures such as the Vuillard Interior 
and Bonnard Landscape. In an extraor- 
dinary pastel, Dancers Behind a Screen, 
Degas defies most laws of composition 
and accomplishes a splendidly cohesive 
work, while the jewel-like Christ and 
the Fisherman by Rouault seems much 
larger than it_actually is. 

Other treats in this group of 16 can- 
vases are Daumier’s modest Art Gallery 
and Forain’s Cafe Scene, both quite 
small. For all the variety, one feels a 
strong thread of personal taste run- 
ning through a collection that is obvi- 
ously loved in each and every example 
by its owner. 






































Increase and Multiply and Fill the Earth: 
PETER Lupori. Carnegie Sculpture Prize 


Pittsburgh Regional 


ALL IS NOT SERENE on the Mononga- 
hela. The 39th Annual Exhibition of the 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh has 
created so much dissention that there 
is talk about a “reject show.’ 

According to Dorothy Kantner, writ- 
ing in the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
“Too many artists of too high caliber 
were pitched into the discard by a 
jury that veered only in one direction 
—extremely ‘modernistic,’ whatever 
that is. Compared to last year’s show, 
it is flat in tone and thin in content. 
Many of the painters whose work form- 
ed a strong bulwark in last year’s show 
are not represented this year. One won- 
ders if the exhibit is really a representa- 
tive one, for out of a total of 1,011 
paintings and craft entries, the jury 
chose only 311. If those 311 are the 
best that Pittsburgh artists offer, what 
are the 680 rejected entries like?” 

As usual, the prize list is a long one, 
involving 26 awards. In the oil section, 
the $200 Carnegie Institute Group Prize 
went to Russell Twiggs for his abstract 
Sorcerer and Star Gazer; the $150 As- 
sociated Artists first prize, to Frederick © 
Franck for To Whom it May Concern; 
the $100 Associated Artists second prize, 
to Richard Wilt for Lullaby; the $50 
A.A. third prize, to Marty Lewis Cor- 
nelius for The Arch of Triumph; the 
$100 Grinsfelder prize, to Richard Crist 
for Eclipse; the $75 Posner prize, to 
Leona Magronigle for The Frugal Life; 
the $100 Martin Lesser prize, to Carolin 
McCreary for Bon Bon et Lowise; the 
$50 Christian Walter Memorial prize, 
to Paul Kuzma for Industrial Composi- 
tion and $50 Garden Club prize, to Vir- 
ginia Ward for The Blue. 

The Rosenbloom and Associated Art- 
ists watercolor awards went to Marie 
Kelly, Dorothy Cantor and Paul Wy- 
nett, respectively. 

In sculpture, Peter Lupori received 
the $100 Carnegie Institute award; 
Henry Bursztynowicz, the $75 Asso- 
ciated Artists award; Elizabeth Miller, 
the Sculptors Society award and Erwin 
Kalla, the Casey Memorial award. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS by 
Thomas Doughty, at the Macbeth Gal- 
lery, brings vividly before us an impor- 
tant phase of our early American art. 
Doughty was a pioneer in pure land- 
scape painting, which had previously 
lurked in the background of a canvas 
or been utilized as a detail of decor. He 
has been often styled an artist of the 
Hudson River School, a decided mis- 
nomer, for not only was there actually 
no such School, but Doughty did not 
begin to paint the environs of the Hud- 


WITH THE EXCEPTION of a few coy 
pieces which have a quaintly dated look, 
the third annual members sculpture ex- 
hibition at the Pen & Brush Club is 
a sober, substantial affair. Generally, 
the ladies do very well, particularly 
with animals and portrait heads, treat- 
ed more or less conventionally. 

For the second time this fortnight, 
this reviewer has no quarrel whatso- 
ever with the jury, which was made 
up of Brenda Putnam, Vincent Glin- 
sky and Ulrich Ellerhusen. The cash 
Founders prize went to Ruth Yates for 
her heroic, black marble head of Joe 
Louis, far and away the strongest piece 
in the show, while the Pen & Brush 
Medal was well deserved by Kate Car- 
penter Wheelan for her wistful AZargo, 
certainly the most sensitive characteri- 
zation. Honorable mentions were given 
to Hazel Brill Jackson for her stolid 
work horse, Old Seave, and to Cornelia 
Van A. Chapin for her rather poignant 
boy on horseback called Day’s End, 
both admirable pieces. (On view until 
March 4.)—-Jo Gisss. 
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Delaware Water Gap (1826): THoMAS DouGHTy (19 x 2712) 


Evaluating the Art of Thomas Doughty, Pioneer Landscape Painter 


son River until the latter part of his 
career, 

As a boy, Doughty had shown an in- 
terest in drawing. Yet in the character- 
istic fashion of his day, this artistic 
taste was disregarded and he was ap- 
prenticed to a leather merchant. How- 
ever, in his early thirties, he gave up 
his lucrative occupation in a leather 
business to devote himself to a career 
as an artist; this, too when he was 
married and had a wife and child de- 
pendent upon him. The French artist, 


Joe Louis by Ruth Yates 


Gauguin, also a Sunday painter’as weli 
as a stockbroker, has been applauded 
for his courage in renouncing a pros- 
perous business for the uncertainties of 
an artistic calling, but Doughty seems 
to have received little commendation 
for his courageous decision. 

His decision to become a painter was 
upheld by an early appreciation of his 
work. Two years after he began his 
career his paintings were included in 
an exhibition at the Pennsylvania 
Academy, and he was elected a mem- 
ber, Also his success was evidenced by 
a continuous demand for his work in 
other exhibitions. He traveied exten- 
sively for that era, visiting and paint- 
ing in New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania. He made two short trips 
to Europe, without apparently suc- 
cumbing to much foreign influence. 

He finally settled permanently in New 
York. The popularity of the French 
Salon pictures, then being brought to 
America, was a discouragement to him 
as to other native artists. Illness dur- 
ing the last part of his life and his 
inability to dispose of his paintings left 
him in difficult circumstances. Yet dur- 
ing the greater part of his career his 
pictures had sold well and his attain- 
ment as an artist was widely acknowl- 
edged. 

Among the paintings shown here, a 
few are almost fanoramic, such as In 
Nature’s Wonderland and The Fisher- 
nan, in which a small foreground fig- 
ure gives scale to the majestic sweep 
of the design. Yet there never seems 
any pretentiousness about Doughty’s 
work; rather it appears to be a straight- 


[Please turn to page 27] 





Lighthouse at Night: JEAN LIBERTE (Holbrook Collection) 


Sissy: ROBERT HENRI (Holbrook Col.) 


University of Georgia Enriched by Holbrook Memorial Collection 


ATHENS, GaA.:—Back in the turbulent 
thirties, when artists had no fear of 
revenue agents, one of the main factors 
that helped the production of contempo- 
rary American art was the project of 
sending leading American artists to the 
campuses of universities and colleges, 
usually under a Carnegie grant, not so 
much to teach as to lead by presence 
and example. Perhaps the most suc- 
cessful of these artists-in-residence ap- 
pointments was that of Lamar Dodd to 
the University of Georgia. Dodd re- 
mained to become head of one of our 
most progressive and active art depart- 
ments, and during his labors met and 
encouraged a love of art in Alfred H. 
Holbrook, retired lawyer. 

From this meeting dates the latest 
development in the art department of 
the University of Georgia—the opening 
of the Eva Underhill Holbrook Me- 
morial Collection in the Georgia Mu- 
seum of Art, a gesture of love to the 
donor’s late wife. The galleries, made 
possible by gifts from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the University of Georgia, 
Edward Shorter and other contributors, 
now house the 207 paintings of the 
Holbrook Memorial Collection. The orig- 
inal group of 100 canvases was valued 
at $175,000 by Time; recent additions 
include 10 paintings from the highly 
praised, although controversial, State 
Department Collection. 


The galleries, designed by Harold 
Wescott, Georgia design professor and 
one-time student of Frank Lloyd Wright, 
are located on the ground floor of the 
University Library, which will be con- 
verted entirely to the purposes of art 
after the erection of the new University 
Library Building. There are two rooms, 
each of which measures 50 by 25 feet, 
a lobby and an office for the curator, 
Mr. Holbrook. 


Alfred H. Holbrook had practiced law 
in New York City since 1898, and he 
and Mrs. Holbrook had begun their 
collection before her death in 1940. 
Shortly afterwards he decided to retire, 
determined to expand their art collec- 
tion as a memorial to their mutual in- 
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terests. As the collection grew, and 
space for its display became essential, 
he began looking for an art school 
where his collection might be properly 
housed and give value to future art 
lovers. In 1944 he enrolled as an art 
student of Lamar Dodd at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. The gift of the collec- 
tion to Georgia, and, in effect, to the 
entire South followed. 

Chancellor Harmon W. Caldwell of 
the University System of Georgia, 
writes: “Within recent years a great 
impetus has been given to the artistic 
and cultural life of the University of 
Georgia, the state and the South by an 
adopted son of Georgia, Alfred H. Hol- 
brook. Mr. Holbrook has made the Uni- 
versity and Athens one of the principal 
art centers of the South by his gift of a 
distinguished collection of paintings and 
by his coming to the University to serve 
as curator of this collection.” 

Writes Jonathan C. Rogers, president 
of the University: “There are very few 
art galleries and museums in the South 
and especially is this true of Georgia. 


Alfred H. Holbrook (Left) 
and Lamar Dodd (Right) 


The Holbrook Collection therefore 
brings to our 6,500 students an excep- 
tional cultural stimulus in a_ period 
when we seem to be placing over-em- 
phasis upon practical values.” 


The generosity of Alfred H. Holbrook 
follows in the grand tradition of Ameri- 
can art patronage, whereby a private 
individual, enriched through the oppor- 
tunities of private enterprise, passes on 
his wealth in the form of public cul- 
tural gifts. Also it demonstrates again 
the artistic resurgence of the New 
South.—P. B., JR. 


Natural Forms 


“THE KNOWLEDGE which an artist can 
gain from nature will be only of use 
to him inasmuch as it gives him the 
occasion to select the necessary as a 


point of departure for his work. No 
artist creates out of nothing. He mere- 
ly sets forms into space, and lets them 
become what they are... .”” Kurt Roesch 
explains in an introduction to his paint- 
ings, on view at the Buchholz Gallery. 

The paintings shown all attest to this 
importance of natural forms, which are 
the source of inspiration in all Roesch’s 
work. Fish, birds, and animated land- 
scape, as well as the human figure, are 
the subjects Roesch likes best and al- 
though he takes them as points of ab- 
stract departure he nearly always re- 
turns to the original object of vision 
in his final statement. 

And since Roesch is a lyricist, as well 
as an abstractionist interested in the 
play of line and shape, his most suc- 
cessful work is more poetic than cere- 
bral, as seen in the Rockport landscapes 
(see page 18). Here the forms of water, 
boats, land and sky are presented as 
individual notes in a solitary song, each 
element of the scene being part of a 
unity determined by color and move- 
ment—a characteristic also present in 
the brilliant Birds and the shooting 
flashes of form in a Fish series. 

Among the gouaches, an eerie Seam- 
stress stands out. (Until Mar. 5.) 

—J. K. R. 
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Skill of Iver Rose 


A BIG, EXUBERANT CLOWN making quick 
friends of the spectators in Hy’Ya Folks! 
seems to symbolize also the appeal of 
the work of his creator Iver Rose, whose 
current exhibition at the Kraushaar 
Galleries is warmly sympathetic and 
rich with light-painted color and robust 
forms. All oils, the paintings have much 
of the grainy, slashing stroke and trans- 
lucence of pastel pigment—the bright 
areas glowing from the dark depths. 

As in other exhibitions by Rose, much 
of the subject matter is drawn from 
Rockport’s fishing fleet and a charming 
series of small studies is reminiscent of 
his earlier one, now recalled in such at- 
tractive pictures as the rushing angels 
in Late for the Procession and Choir 
Boys. Among the larger paintings, Vino 
presenting a gusty drinker in Rose’s 
favorite posture; Fisherman and Light 
Through the Fog, a rarer landscape and 
group composition, are outstanding. 

The smaller pictures, like the cyclist 
in Look, No Hands!, a head of a clown 
and the swimmer in Crowd on the Rock 
are not to be missed, for here is en- 
thusiasm for living expressed by skilled 
hands. But whether they are large or 
small paintings, devoted to dramatic or 
day-to-day themes, Rose quite rightly 
bestows equal interest on them all. 
(Through Mar. 12.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Ithaca Art Week 


In just a little more than the year 
of its existence, the Ithaca Art Asso- 
ciation has grown so far beyond the 
available exhibition space that a divi- 
dend Art Week was declared, from 
February 20 to 26. Almost 1,000 paint- 
ings, sculptures, ceramics, weavings 
and photographs, produced by some 
250 members, transformed store win- 
dows into a city-wide sidewalk gallery. 

Anyone seriously interested in art, 
whether professional or amateur, may 
join the Association, and the monthly 
meetings are lively affairs. Anywhere 
from 30 to 60 paintings are brought in 
for criticism, then five “pictures of the 
month” are chosen by popular vote. 


Light Through the Fog: Iver Rose. On View at Kraushaar Gallery 








Premiere Rose: PAUL DELVAUX 


Delvaux’s Surrealist Dreams of Women 


THE BELGIAN SURREALIST, Delvaux, 
again offers his voluptuous dreams of 
women, at the Julien Levy Gallery 
through March 15. The exhibition is 
small and well chosen to present the 
variety rather than the monotony of 
Delvaux’s full-blown yearning. There 
are the City of the Moon, with at least 
four large nudes set in a mythical scene 
reminiscent of de Chirico; a Rousseau- 
like Forest which offers a brakeman’s 
dream by intruding into the jungle a 
railroad car and coy nude under a can- 
opy; and more prosaic settings where 
women sit unclothed on balconies, in 
their homes or on garden chairs in the 
city streets, sometimes contrasted with 
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their draped attendants. Most appeal- 
ing in all this nudity, made more pro- 
vocative by the clean, sharp delineation 
of their architectural haunts, is a small, 
semi-nude in a studio room, a more 
natural painting that is fresh and spir- 
ited. 

Also on view at the gallery is a large 
selection of colored drawings by Del- 
vaux, over-mantel-size pictures that 
combine naturalistic line and detail with 
sensuality of form, and juxtaposition 
of familiar objects in unfamiliar set- 
tings. A single-theme painter, Delvaux 
makes the most of scenic variations as 
they occur to him. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Gulbenkian Loans 


A small but select collection of Egyp- 
tian sculpture, consisting of 28 pieces, 
has been lent by Mr. S. C. Gulbenkian 
to the National Gallery of Art. From 
the early fragment of a relief showing 
the two daughters of Akhet-hetep and 
Princess Merytyetes (Fourth Dynasty, 
Old Kingdom), to the late statue of 
a Cat and Kittens (Saite or Ptolemaic 
Period), each is a treasure of impor- 
tance and beauty. Star of the collec- 
tion, and one of the great portraits in 
the history of sculpture, is a small 
obsidian head, probably of Amenemhat 
III (Middle Kingdom, Dynasty XII). 

Other pieces in the collection range 
from the penetrating realism of a head 
of a Nubian official (Middle Kingdom) 
and head of a Priest (Saite Period), to 
the stylized grace of the toilet spoon 
(New Kingdom, Dynasty XVIII). 

Also due to Mr. Gulbenkian’s gener- 
osity, a miscellany of rare books and 
furniture of the French 18th Century 
is now on display in a special gallery 
on the ground floor of the gallery. 
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Thoughtful Youth: HENRY A. NoRDHAUSEN 


Salmagundi Presents Its Oil Annual 


THE SALMAGUNDI CLUuB is fairly burst- 
ing at the seams with its annual oil 
exhibition. Paintings hang two deep and 
as close together as possible in the big 


main gallery, then overflow into the 
club rooms and hallway. 

The show gets off to a good start. 
then thins out rather disappointingly. 
In a line, one after another as one en- 
ters, is one of the things that contem- 
porary art needs most—some good con- 
servative paintings: Alfred Mira’s at- 
mospheric April Showers; Syd Browne's 
Low Tide; Ferdinand Warren's spark- 
ling Harbor Lights, one of his best 
works, and Henry A. Nordhausen’s 
Thoughiful Youth, winner of the $500 
Lempert Memorial prize, which will be 
given to a museum, Not far away is the 
modest but interestingly composed Sun- 
day by Ralph von Lehmden and a well 
done interior with figure by Keith Shaw 
Williams. 

After that, the good paintings. are 
just sprinkled in among those that are 
competent but dull, those that are 
over-illustrative, and — something that 
shouldn’t happen in a membership of 
the professional standing of the Sal- 
magundians—a few that are downright 
amateurish. 

The jury didn’t lack for prize ma- 
terial, however, and the selection, in 
addition to the Lempert prize, general- 
ly is quite good. The $125 Salmagundi 
Club prize went to Ted Kautsky’s misty, 
well-presented Fog in Harbor; the $75 
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Salmagundi Club prize, to Giovanni 
Martino’s splendid Fresh Snow, an out- 
standing painting; and the Arthur Hill 
Memorial prize, to Henry Gasser’s crisp, 
sunny Road to the Sea. Walter Biggs 
received an honorable mention for a 
charming flower piece, and Charles 
Aiken’s Antiques and C. Ivar Gilbert’s 
Alley Pond are also commendable 
works. But a good part of the member- 
ship would do a service to traditional 
art if they raised their sights a little 
higher, or, as has been suggested here 
before, submitted to a jury of admis- 
sion. (Until March 5.)—Jo Gisss. 


Mobiles in Jewelry 


Through the avenue of gigantic dino- 
saurs, mammals and fossils at the Mu- 
seum of Natural History one comes 
upon an unusual exhibition of jewelry 
originals by Pearl S. Shecter which 
are the pride of the geology division 
of the Museum. Uncut crystal gems are 
set with creative naturalness in fa- 
miliar metals with as much ingenuity 
as some purely decorative mobiles. De- 
signs of plastic forms by painter Gwen 
Davies and display details by Agnes 
Schleicher add drama to the collection. 
The 22 modern pieces focus on sim- 
plicity, fluid forms and mobility. 

Also on view at the Museum are some 
animalistic silver designs by Paul A. 
Lobel. The Search has stylized pro- 
fundity, as has Longhorn and Pouter 
Pigeon. (Until March 30.)—M. L. 


Multiple Talent 


RECENT PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS by 
Angna Enters at the Newhouse Gal- 
leries furnish proof, if that were need- 
ed, of this artist’s inexhaustible inven- 
tion and of her technical resources to 
express it in personal terms. How Miss 
Enters proceeds with even keel through 
all her varied fields of art is a mystery 
to the layman, but the fact of her con- 
tinuously brilliant progress is the only 
one for consideration. 

These paintings, owing to a combina- 
tion of mediums—casein, oil, tempera 
and watercolor—obtain textures and 
color depth which enhance the designs. 
The vibrant reds of wallpaper and 
heavy carpet in Proust and Albertine 
(was there ever a French hotel with- 
out them?) make an almost startling 
setting for the figure on the bed and 
that of Albertine in a white dress, 
balancing herself coquettishly before a 
cheval glass as she tries on Proust’s 
topper. The retreating figure of the 
censorious, if devoted Francoise, throw- 
ing a mocking backward glance as she 
leaves ‘the room, balances the design. 
Imagination and technical skill bring 
this familiar episode vividly before us. 

Miss Enters self-portrait in one of 
her impersonations, Aphrodisiac, (see 
page 18) is the most accomplished can- 
vas of the showing; the green and 
white color pattern, the insolent gaze 
and fluent gesture of the seated figure 
are finely realized in portraiture that 
is, also, a picture. The many drawings 
of Bill Robinson, caught in the unpre- 
dictable patterns of his dance steps, 
are carried out with swift economy of 
purposeful line. 

Among the appealing items. that 
should be cited is the gathering of in- 
tellegentsia (lively portraiture) in 
Dinner Party—Chez Lewis; the groups 
of the famous circus figures, Arnaut 
Brothers; the landscapes of California, 
and the light and color patterns in 
New Mexican Landscape. (Until March 
12.) MARGARET BREUNING. 


Two Serigraphers 

Two printmakers with highly diver- 
gent techniques provided stimulating 
contrast at the Serigraph Galleries 
where Lena Gurr and Harry Shoulberg 
were joint exhibitors last fortnight. 

Better known for her paintings, Miss 
Gurr handles serigraphy with a lighter 
hand, exploiting the fluidity and sug- 
gestive qualities of the medium in such 
lyrical pictures as the well-composed 
Harpist, the subtly-colored Houses in 
Nice and the vivid Jennie’s Farm. An 
old hand at serigraphy, Shoulberg has 
long been a wizard at making silk 
screen and pigment simulate oil paint 
or heavy pastel, as in such virtuoso es- 
says as Still Life and Fruit or the fig- 
ure study, Mending.—J. K. R. 


Gratitude Gifts 

The French Gratitude Train which 
arrived in New York early last month 
contained among the many other gifts 
several reproductions of famous works 
of art in French Museums such as the 
Louvre’s King Solomon, The Victory 
of Samothrace and Houdon’s bust of 
Voltaire. Those contained in the New 
Jersey car will be on exhibit at the 
Newark Museum until March 15. 
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Vigorous Design of 
Louis di Valentin 


PAINTINGS BY LOUIS DI VALENTIN, at 
the Milch Galleries, possess breadth of 
handling and vigor of design, yet es- 
cape any effect of mere bravura, for 
they impress one as the ineluctable ex- 
pression of the artist’s conceptions. 
Perhaps the most obvious assets of 
these works are their personal use of 
color and the sculptural soundness of 
forms. 


The Sea, where a ghost ship as nebu- 
lous as the famed “Flying Dutchman” 
tosses on a welter of waves under a 
darkened sky, is both romantic and 
realistic. It suggests, moreover, that 
this tempestuous scene extends far be- 


_yond the frame of the canvas into an 


infinity of space. Deposition is a poig- 
nant treatment of this theme; the 
beauty of the color in the garments of 
the figures at the foot of the cross 
adds intensity to the painting. Many 
of the more realistic canvases, such as 
the pyramidal arrangement of the three 
musicians in Wind Section, escape sug- 
gestion of mere naturalism through 
the slash of color planes in the back- 
ground. 


The lamentable Dipso, a sodden man 
leaning with bent head over a table, 
a crumpled, abject form with down- 
hanging hands, becomes not so much 
a repellent figure as a sad one when 
touched by the warm humanity of the 
artist. Other effective canvases are: 
My Son, a tender rendering of adoles- 
cence; the animated group, Card Play- 
ers; the amusing Amorous Clown, and 
the prize ring scene, Boring In. (Un- 
til March 12.)—MArGARET BREUNING. 


Pyramid in Queens 


The Pyramid Group, which held a 
Manhattan show in December, has 
moved over to Queens College with an- 
other exhibition that eventually will 
travel to the University of Oklahoma 
and other Midwestern universities. 

This is, obviously, a young group, 
with a number of undigested influences 
(add Vuillard and Gauguin to the more 
prevalent Picasso), and more haste 
than care in execution, but an air of 
over-all eagerness-and exuberance more 
than compensates. We noted particu- 
larly George Morrison’s three diagonal- 
ly-placed Dancers; a brooding, symbolic 
Still Life by Carl Ashby; a colorful, 
rather gay abstraction signed Schloss 
and titled Between the World and the 
Weather, and Gordon Rothberg’s stiffly 
decorative Flowers. There is talent 
here, in need, primarily of a little more 
self-confidence and some currycombing. 
(Until Mar. 10.)—J. G. 


Portraitist Brewer Dies 


Nicholas R. Brewer, well-known 
painter of presidents and governors, 
died Feb. 15, in St. Paul, Minn., at the 
age of 92. Brewer, a farm boy who did 
not begin painting until his middle 
twenties, did portraits of such notables 
as Franklin D. Roosevelt, Ignace Pader- 
ewski and Frank B. Kellogg during his 
long career. Surviving are four sons, 
Francis, Edward, Rubin and Adrian. 
The latter three are painters. 
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Crab Box: DoroTHY ANDREWS 


Strong, Structural and Studious Paintings 


It is heartwarming, to observe the 
progressive phases of a_ thoughtful 
painter. Although Dorothy Andrews 
has exhibited steadily in group shows 
at the Luyber Galleries during the last 
two years, entered museums, state fair 
exhibitions and private collections, this 
is her first solo show. It comes off well; 
so well that early predictions are grat- 
ified in the observation of an intrinsic 
sense of design, a steadily growing con- 
cern with structure, color values, and 
all large and small details of nature. 
It is this sense of unusual observation 
which marks originality in a painter, 
and distinguishes the product. 

From a decorative spiral individu- 
ality in her work, still evident in the 
autumnal Red Leaves and cobwebbed 
Thistle, that native trait (except for 
several obvious throwbacks) has been 
abetted and enhanced by knowledge and 
strength way beyond those first powers. 
It culminates in the angular massed 
pattern of Sewing Machine, the largest 


Wind Section: DI VALENTIN 
On View at Milch Galleries 


canvas, in Arrangement and Crab Box 
more casually but none the less def- 
initely. 

Without whimsey, a mannikin and 
chair stand in Sewing Corner, composi- 
tionally and tonally intact. A rocky 
Pemaquid attests to a dimensional 
strength, as well as color subtleties 
also found in the pine-needle sharps 
and flats of Ram Island. Verona Market 
is a fine simplification; Market Scales 
a structural balance. One aspect worth~ 
of note is the lack of repetition of basic 
color concepts. If anything is missed, it 
is sometimes courage in the application 
of the paint itself. More textural vari- 
ations could be introduced, and doubt- 
less will be in canvases to come. Vi- 
tality and fresh purpose are already 
there in full. (Until Mar. 19.)—M. L. 


Berard Dies in Paris 


The sudden death on February 12 of 
Christian Berard came as a shock both 
to the art world and to the fashionable 
circles of Paris society. The 46-year-old 
artist was adored by Parisians for his 
amiable eccentricities, which included 
wearing a small white dog as a muff 
to parties. 

However, the sets and costumes Ber- 
ard designed for movies such as Coc- 
teau’s Beauty and the Beast; the cur- 
rently popular New York play The 
Madwoman of Chaillot and Jouvet’s 
productions of Moliere, and the ballet, 
as well as his widely sought portraits, 
were not influenced merely by this flare 
for the wierdly unconventional but were 
intelligent creations that never sacri- 
ficed the beautiful to the unusual. 


Former Louvre Director Dies 

Henri Verne, former director of the 
Louvre and member of the Academy 
of Beaux Arts, died Feb. 16 in Paris at 
the age of 60. As director of the mu- 
seum immediately preceding the war, 
Verne was responsible for the expan- 
sion and renovation of the Louvre’s 
treasures and in their preservation dur- 
ing the German invasion. 
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Flying Aspara Panel, Northern Sung Fresco 


Unique Chinese Frescoes Shown at Loo 


AGAIN, THE C. T. Loo GALLERIES of 
New York are offering the public a 
rare treat—this time an exhibition of 
16 frescoes from the Northern Sung 
Dynasty, the only known examples of 
this comparatively early period, which 
antedates 1127 A.D. 

Discovered by Mr. Loo in a ruined 
wall temple near the Honan-Shansi 
border in 1923, the frescoes were re- 
moved to Paris where they decorated 
the walls of the Chinese House until 
their recent arrival in this country. 

Like most wall paintings of T’ang 
and later periods the present ones rep- 
resent deities and attendants of the 
Buddhist hierarchy, and it is thought 
that survival of so few examples from 
periods preceding the Yuan is partial- 
ly explained by the numerous persecu- 
tions which the imported religion and 
its temples suffered. Now, as recon- 
structed, the 16 panels are seen to form 
a conventional series: the largest, cen- 
ter panel presenting a Bodhisattva who 
sits cross legged on his lotus throne, 
his nimbly-articulated fingers poised in 
the mystic gesture of argument, while 
flanking him are two secondary Bod- 
hisattvas, also enthroned, each in turn 
followed, in bisymmetric design, by 
other attendant deities and flying 
angels. 

Students of fresco painting will be 
interested in the techniques used. The 
design was first drawn on with a brush 
charged with carbon black from soot. 
Then, unlike later painters who filled 
in areas with a single color, the Sung 
artist painted his forms with brush- 
work as sensitive as that used for draw- 
ing the outlines. Sometimes an effect 
of modeling was achieved by painting 
over the black outline in color. Often 
the outline was filled or obliterated 
with a red paint, over which narrow 
lines in contrasting color are seen. All 
of which indicates that the Sung mur- 
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alist was a careful creator who did 
not entrust completion of his work to 
lesser painters. 

But, as with all great works of art, 
method and meaning (historical, soci- 
ological and such), while important to 
specialized researchers, can have only 
supplementary interest for the lay ob- 
server, the beauty of the frescoes are 
apparent to any unspecialized lover of 
art—Western or Eastern. 

Among the most exquisite panels are 
those devoted to the Flying Asparas, 
angels in flowing robes and _ scarfs, 
drawn with heavenly grace and deli- 
cacy, and rich in variation of airy move- 
ment and circumstance. A curious note 
in two such panels is that while the 
figures are unmistakably Oriental in 
style and technique, they recall the 
work of an equally unmistakable West- 
ern wall decorator, Michelangelo, in 
the strange coincidence of forms in the 
floating angel from India and the float- 
ing figures in the Creation of Man. 

In addition to these panels the gal- 
leries are also exhibiting 15 fragments 
from 6th century Buddhist cave tem- 
ples at Kyzil, once a metropolis on the 
trade route between the Near East 
and China. Small and fresh, these bril- 
liant paintings are crisply delineated in 
bright color and present a variety of 
characterizations, from a Greco-Roman 
head to a dark Indian attendant and 
European gentleman. Of especial in- 
souciant appeal among them, is a fig- 
ure holding a vase and flowers, who 
has stood gracefully for centuries upon 
a pair of very oddly-shaped legs. Free 
and “modern” in spirit these ancient 
fragments are very close to contempo- 
rary Western work. 

An attractive illustrated catalogue, 
with introduction by Lindsay Hughes 
Cooper, accompanies the _ exhibition, 
which continues through March. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Three Impressionists 


Four SISLEYS and several of the 
Monets and Pissarros at home at Paul 
Rosenberg and Company have never 
seen the light of these shores before. 
These three famous French contempo- 
raries have so much in common in the 
period which followed, and somewhat 
overlapped, the Barbizon School that 
their impressionist progress is as dis- 
cernable in a group as singly. 

All were born between 1830 and ’40. 
Monet lived longest—until 1926, when 
the Post-Impressionists were well estab- 
lished, Sisley died just before 1900. As 
part of the group who rebelled against 
the romantic period as opposed to real- 
ism interpreted by sense impressions 
apart from the study of detail, these 
fine examples trace a movement which 
gave healthy roots to the moderns. 

Camille Pissarro is the most obviously 
transitional in five representative works 
from 1870 to 1902. The early large 
Louveciennes, the Road to Versailles 
surely stems from Millet and finally 
Corot in its solid, plain dignity of grave 
figures in a landscape. Piled clouds in 
Landscape with Windmill become more 
lightly brushed and atmospheric. 

Back in 1870 again with Claude 
Monet, the unusual freedom of Wind- 
mills at Zaandam, sophisticated in its 
fluid ease with the orange strokes of 
windmill arms reaching into warm gray 
skies, presaged the luscious facility of 
Still Life With Melon of a later day. 
The Impressionists stressed subtleties 
in perspective with mystery in every 
distance. Monet, who joined the group 
only after he had spent two years in 
Africa with a French regiment, was the 
most prolific in mysterious refinement. 

Of the’ Sisleys not shown before in 
this country, it is impossible to say 
which of the four has more facility of 
technique. Each has such ease of man- 
ner that it is more than easy to look 
upon; in fact quite a marvel to the 
eye. Of personal expression, this was 
especially controlled. Later, the work 
of Monet, Pissarro and Sisley became 
traditional. Movements continue and 
tempus fugit, but this small group goes 
on forever. (Until March 12.)—M.L. 


Still Life with Melon: MoNET 
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Washburn Resigns 


ON THE HEELS of the national stir cre- 
ated by the splendidly documented ex- 
hibition of “Isms” (see Feb. 15 DicEst) 
came the announcement of the resigna- 
tion of Gordon Washburn as director of 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School 
of Design, effective July 1. Four times 
since Mr. Washburn came to Provi- 
dence in 1942, he has staged a theme 
exhibition that assumed major national 
importance —no mean feat for the 
smaller institution with a limited 
budget. 

By the time Washburn left the Al- 
bright Art Gallery for his new post, 
his position in making the museum a 
functioning part of the community was 
established. One of his first acts in 
Providence was to set up a Gallery 
Canteen that attracted almost a quar- 
ter of a million service men in three 
years. The chamber music concerts so 
increased in popularity that they were 
moved from the small Museum audi- 
torium to the large school auditorium, 
and, with ticket sales trebled, are on 
the verge of paying their own way. 

Among the major acquisitions dur- 
ing the Washburn regime were The 
Young Priest by Van der Goes, The 
Seine Near Paris by Cezanne, Shepherd 
Boy by Renoir, Cart Loaded With Kegs 
by Géricault, Honfleur, the Old Basin 
by Corot, and The Mill at Ornans by 
Courbet, most of which the DicEsT has 
reproduced. Even more important “ac- 
quisitions” were such staff members as 
Dr. Rudolf Berliner, the eminent au- 
thority in the field of Decorative Arts, 
and Dr. Heinrich Schwarz, formerly 
assistant director of the Belvedere Mu- 
seum in Vienna, as curators. 

Providence will miss the gifts of one 
of the most talented young directors in 
the country. 


Lyrical Impressions 


CécILE BELLE (French painter who 
has lived many years in the U.S.) is 
again seen in New York, at the Mid- 
town Galleries with 14 of her lyrical 
impressionistic canvases of delicately 
rendered landscapes, vague suggestive 
animals, and figure compositions. As in 
her former works, Miss Bellé’s present 
paintings reveal her gentle conception, 
sensitive pallete, and prevailing French 
heritage. Through subtle colors and 
graceful design she achieves highly ro- 
mantic and atmospheric effects that 
are both charming and skilled; the art- 
ist’s love for her medium is apparent. 

Miss Bellé’s world is a world of wilt- 
ed flowers, mellow landscapes with sen- 
sitively delineated cows, a fisherman 
with his nets—a haunting almost dream- 
like world—and though her approach is 
completely romantic, the solid construc- 
tion of her compositions saves her im- 
ages from ever becoming maudlin or 
saccharine. 

Exceptionally gratifying is Nets, seen 
this year at Carnegie; the composition, 
depicting a fishing boat has been keen- 
ly realized through a strong swirling 
design and rich contrasts of pure bright 
pigment superimposed on the subdued 
color gradations of the sea. Also worthy 
of note are The Back Lot and Fading 
Bouquet. (Until March 12.) 

—MARYNELL SHARP. 
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Installation of Textiles at Scalamandré Museum 


The Italian Renaissance in Textile Design 


AN EXHIBITION of old and new textiles 
at the Scalamandré Museum of Tex- 
tiles has been arranged to reveal the 
influence of the Italian Renaissance on 
textile design. Actual examples of 16th 
and 17th century velvets are shown, 
displaying geometric patterns of cir- 
cles, squares, lozenges, enclosing small 
stylized flower motives, Among widely 
varied types of early design, La Branche 
Tronquee makes appeal, its patterned 
flowers giving the appearance of hav- 
ing their stems cut off. 

Included is a large group of hand- 
some modern textiles, which have as- 
similated these old motives as their 
basis. Their variety of color and texture 
and their skillful adaption of design 
are impressive. One especially noted 
was in notes of blue, and another strik- 
ing one in a prevailing rose. Fifteenth- 


Nets: CEcILE BELLE (At Midtown) 





century Ferronnerie velvets of Floren- 
tine provenance, derived their name 
from the beautiful ironwork for which 
this city was famed. Quite naturally, 
their designs are highly formalized, the 
Gothic ogive appearing as detail. An 
adaptation of this style of work, a pale 
blue velvet panel, repeats the sugges- 
tion of the older pieces of etching on 
velvet. 

The Venetian textiles reveal Eastern 
influences, owing to the close commer- 
cial relations of Venice with the Orient, 
A re-creation of this Venetian type, in 
which bouclé yarn has been introduced 
to suggest modern texture, received a 
gold medal at the Antwerp General Ex- 
position in 1936. 

An amusing departure, adopted by 
French and Italian weavers, is an archi- 
tectural motive, echoing the impression 
of grandeur created by the erection of 
the Palace of Versailles. Modern fabrics 
inspired by this theme in the Scala- 
mandré display emphasize this idea of 
splendor. 

Reproductions of paintings by three 
Florentine artists of the 15th century— 
Botticelli, Benozzo Gozzoli and Fra An- 
gelico—have served as points of de- 
parture for contemporary designs. Bot- 
ticelli's Primavera supplied the floral 
motives for a handsome brocade; his 
Pallas Athena and the Centaur furnish- 
ed the pattern of concentric circles from 
the robe of the goddess; from Gozzoli’s 
Procession of the Magi, the magnificent 
robes of the Medici entourage were in- 
spiration for a splendor of modern 
fabrics. Fra Angelico in his Coronation 
of the Virgin presented a figure in an 
embroidered robe, which was the source 
of a beautiful textile, carried out in 
silver and gold on a red background. 

This casual review does not afford 
any adequate idea of the immense re- 
sources of this unusual showing. It must 
be seen to be appreciated. (Through 
April.)—-MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Prof. Hoff Tattooing: LOUISE PERSHING The Three Veils: CHARLES SHAW Spring Melody: CiKovsky 
At Contemporary Arts : At American-British At Associated American Artists 


Metropolitan Merry-Go-itouni: Tuco Torus Rockport Landscape: Kurt RoESCH 
At Grand Central, 57th Street At Buchholz 


Woman and Bowl of Fruit: ZENDEL Aphrodisiac-Green Hour: ANGNA ENTERS 
At Durand-Ruel At Newhouse 
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Sculpture by Robus 

The exhibition of sculpture by Hugo 
Robus at the Grand Central Galleries 
(57th Street branch) will probably sur- 
prise and perhaps disappoint many of 
its visitors for, although Robus has 
been a distinguished exhibitor in group 
sculpture shows for more than 15 years, 
the present one comprises his first one- 
man show in that medium, And since 
this is so, it seems a pity that the gal- 
lery did not make it retrospective in 
character, rather than a more casual 
presentation of his work in the last two 
years. 

Robus, who began his career as a 
painter, has turned away from the 
smooth sensuous forms of his earlier 
bronzes—exquisitely modulated essays 
of rhythmic simplicity, touched now and 
again by a surrealist fantasy that al- 
ways became an integral part of the 
composition. In his recent work only 
one sculpture—the passionate couple in 
One-Two-Three, who need only three 
legs for their dance movement— is close 
to his earlier works. The rest of the 
exhibits present a variety of expres- 
sion, some retaining one or more ele- 
ments of his former style, others mak- 
ing use of contrasting forms. (Through 
March 5.)—J. K. R. 


Color in the Abstract 


Paintings by Lee Gatch, at the New 
Art Circle, are abstractions carried out 
for the greater part in flat planes of 
color, often very heavily pigmented, 
that build up patterns rather than the 
solidity of designs. Occasionally, there 
is appreciable motivation, as in the 
witty Cage, or the spirited movement 
of Steeplechase. Industrial Night almost 
achieves representation in its curving 
tracks and reflections in still waters. 

Gatch’s color is impressive, it breaks 
a theme of red into subtle variations, 
it possesses enchanting harmonies and 
startling dissonances. Since pigments 
all come out of tubes, it is due to the 
artist’s skill that they reach this spe- 
cial brilliance of astonishing effects. 
While many of the paintings are too 
amorphous to suggest their significance 
(this is true of Home of the Hawk, or 
Path of the Sun), others such as Con- 
vention, Enigma or Ghost Club possess 
subtleties of ‘suggestion that reveal 
their motives. (To March 4.)—M.B. 


Commissioned Watercolors 


The Avery Johnson exhibition of wa- 
tercolors at the Grand Central Galleries 
(Vanderbilt Ave.) has the merit of well- 
travelled expertness, and the air of 
crisply felt observation. Much of the 
work was the direct product of com- 
missioned trips by Standard Oil and 
the Humble Oil Companies, to.observe 
and paint in Costa Rica, later in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. In that sense 
they are unusually efficient reporting, 
but more, they are pictures of pleasing 
qualities, professionally adept in the 
realistic tradition. Overseas with OWI, 
Johnson also painted waterfront im- 
pressions. One of the most successful 
is the dramatic Abandoned; another the 
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harbor at Algiers, Where Johnson was 
formerly stationed. Winter in New Eng- 
land brings us home with incised vision. 
{Until March 12.)—M. L. 

Introducing Zender 

Gabriel Zender, a French painter, is 
holding his first exhibition in this coun- 
try, at the Durand-Ruel Galleries. His 
work produces an immediate impact of 
vigor and well sustained personal idiom; 
it does not present the surrealism or 
the abstraction that one anticipates in 
the oeuvre of the modernist artist. It 
is scarcely representational, either, al- 
though it depicts recognizable objects 
in recognizable environment, but they 
are distorted freely to meet the de- 
mands of his designs. 

Zender’s approach is cerebral, reveal- 
ing a dispassionate intensity not for 
the themes themselves, as for their or- 
ganization into a pictorial totality, to 
which the slightest detail contributes 
definitely. Color is in the upper register 
of the scale, occasionally strident, yet 
usually modified by cool areas that give 
interest to the whole pattern, A curious 
device that Zender frequently resorts to 
is the division of the canvas by a line 
drawn down the center that does not 
appear to interfere appreciably with its 
unified impression. (Until March 19.) 

—M. B. 


Strength and Wit of. Shaw 

There are rugged characteristics in 
the paintings of Charles Shaw, to be 
seen at the American British Art Cen- 
ter. Yet the chief claim of these strik- 
ing canvases is the decorative mural- 
esque tendency. If it is true that the 
age of the easel painting is on the wane, 
Shaw has little to worry him. He can 
turn to murals or another form of the 
relief panels he abandoned to explore 
other technical byways, now much in 
evidence in this generously proportion- 
ed display. 

I do not know of any other painter 
better suited to the painting of sky- 
scrapers. Cubism, which surely found 
its way into these theme-songs, is espe- 
cially relevant in the recessive blond 
intricacies of Fifth venue. In the 
planned rigidity of The Three Veils and 
The Sisters the rich frank colors and 
cut-out formations are never arrogant. 
Absence of repetition makes an invig- 
orating show. (Until March 12.)—M. L. 


Another View of Themal 

After exhibiting a group of highly 
realistic Negro heads two months ago 
at the Harlem Public Library, Joachim 
H, Themal is now seen at the Carlebach 
Gallery in an exhibition of 24 abstrac- 
tions. These intricately rendered paint- 
ings (watercolors and mixed mediums) 
resemble his realistic drawings only in- 
sofar as they definitely retain the Afri- 
can flavor and imprint of this German- 
orn artist’s experiences in Central 
frica and the Middle East. There is 
almost a primitive quality in Themal’s 
treatment and approach, yet his finely 
patterned designs and well - ordered 
planes reveal a technical facility that 


is far from the pure primitive. Though 
Themal’s paintings as a whole are a 
little uneven, some of his work is keen- 
ly realized and satisfying. We liked 
especially the delicately under-toned 
and soundly composed Figures and 
Shadows and Figures on Yellow Back- 
ground. (Until March 5.)—M.S. 


Cikovsky’s Decorative Paintings 


Decorative paintings that earn the 
classification through a character that 
is superficially pleasing but which, in 
most exhibits, lacks any great depth of 
appeal or reveals little significant artis- 
try—of design, composition or color— 
make up Nicolai Cikovsky’s exhibition 
at the Associated American Artists Gal- 
lery. 

Attractive enough are such pictures 
as the tranquil and lovely California 
Poppies, one of a series of paintings 
combining window still life with land- 
scape, and the fresh studies of Sag Har- 
bor. The majority of works, however, 
are less satisfactory because beneath 
their immediate attraction and seeming 
realism lies a flatness of concept and 
statement. (Until Mar. 5.)—J.K.R. 


Spiro Retrospective 


The large retrospective exhibition of 
paintings by Eugen Spiro, at the Gal- 
erie St. Etienne, has been made pos- 
sible by the recovery of works stolen 
by the Germans during the occupation 
of Paris. Not only does the imposing 
number of works make impression, but 
also the expert craftsmanship of all of 
them. An early canvas, Woman, demon- 
strates the artist’s skill in modelling 
form and in placing his figure in ad- 
vantageous relation to the area of the 
canvas. The same gift is seen in such 
recent paintings as the seated youth, 
Peter, or the woman in Solitaire. 

Among the landscapes, the panoramic 
Tosa del Mar; the patterning of shapes 
and contours in Roofs of Paris; the 
wealth of varying greens from which 
a red roof emerges in My Summer 
Home in Southern France, and the flat 
stretches of open country cut by cluster 
of trees in Landscape in Sullivan Coun- 
ty, show Spiro’s sensitive perception, 
as well as his ability to set down his 
impressions in appropriate, color and 
design. It is evident that in all the 
varied subjects of his paintings, Spiro’s 
mind and brush have co-ordinated in 
seizing the essentials of the things seen. 
(Through March.)—M. B. F 


Three German Exiles 


Three German painters whose Euro- 
pean: careers were altered or ended by 
the Nazi regime, to be resumed in the 
New World, are given a joint introduc- 
tion at the Koetser Gallery, 

Youngest of the trio is R. R. Tacké, 
who left Germany in 1936, to spend an 
exile’s life. Simplified blocked-in forms 
and broad color areas that are flat to 
modulated, plain to textured, mark the 
work of this modernist who is at his 
best in pictures devoted to imaginative 
groupings of figures. 

A prominent Berlin painter and mu- 
ralist, Richard Colin saw the destruc- 
tion of all his work, as well as other 
possessions, by the Nazis. Now in New 
York, his recent work reveals him to 
be conservative in subject matter and 
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PLALA 
ART GALLERIES 


INC. 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK «+ ZONE 22 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO.- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


iF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


Sculpture and Paintings 


Tew 
wieok PALANCHIAN 


March 7-19 


ARGEN GALLERIES 


42W.57 ST.,N.Y.C. 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Fine Sculpture 
at down-to-earth prices 


Now it is possible to enjoy 
three-dimensional art in your 
own home, office. Choose from 
works of such contemporary 
masters as Albrizio, Archipenko, 
Bell, Cashwan, Gross, Laurent, 
Lux, Warneke, Waring, Weber, 
Slobe. 

Originals of these sculptors 
are owned by great museums. 
You can have signed reproduc- 
tions, EXACT size of originals, 
for as little as $28.50. Only a 
limited number available. 


SEND FOR BROCHURE — Enclose 
10¢ to cover handling and postage. 


Sculpture-in-Replica + stupio 622¢ 
208 E. ERIE STREET © CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Standing Torso 
Archipenko — 
24 inches high 


Seascape: J. VAN GOYEN 
In Wilson Sale at Parke-Bernet 


Calendar of New York Art Auctions 


March 2, 3, 4 and 5, Wednesday through Saturday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French 18th 
and 19th century furniture and decorations; 
porcelains, faiance, tapestries, paintings, prop- 
erty of Mrs. Jerome Stonborough, others. Now 
on exhibition. 


March 3, Thursday afternoon and evening. Kende 
Galleries: Old Masters of the Italian, Dutch, 
Flemish and British schools, collection of the 
late Oscar Bondy, Vienna, Austria. Now on 
exhibition. 

March 4 and 5. Friday and Saturday afternoons. 
Plaza Art Galleries: Oil paintings from the 
Melander Shakespeare Society; furniture and 
decorations from the Marquis de Morreira de 
Barros, others. Exhibition from Mar. 1. 


March 10, 11 and 12, Thursday through Satur- 
day afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: English 
18th century furniture and decorations, prop- 
erty of Mrs. Roger Dormeuil, E. W. Harden, 
others. William and Mary table clock by Wm. 
Jourdain, c. 1700; Queen Anne examples; Geor- 
gian mahogany cock-fighting chair formerly be- 
longing to Robert Burns; set of side chairs 
from Hamilton Palace; pair of gilded eagle 
console tables with mosaic tops, formerly in 
the collection of the Earl of Kinnoull; Chip- 
pendale and Hepplewhite arm and side chairs; 
drop-leaf and Pembroke tables; Sheraton and 
Regency pieces; George III mahogany library 
eabinets. Georgian and other silver; Chinese 
and Japanese art; Brussels tapestries; Oriental 
rugs. Exhibition from Mar. 5. 

March 19, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: English and French furniture and deco- 
rations from various owners. Exhibition from 
Mar. 12. 

March 22, Tuesday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Modern French prints and drawings 
collected by Ludwig Charell. Lithographs, etch- 
ings, drawings in color. Works by Bonnard, 
Braque, Chagall, Degas, Dufresne, Dufy, Gau- 
guin, Grosz, Klee, Kokoschka, Kollwitz, Maillol, 
Matisse, Picasso, Pissarro, Renoir, Rouault, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Valadon, Vuillard, others. Ex- 
hibition from Mar. 15. 

March 25 and 26, Friday and 


Saturday after- 
noons. French 18th century 


furniture and art 


f= OF NATURAL HISTORY 


March Ist 
April 15th 


SCULPTURE IN SILVER 
CENTRAL PARK WEST AT 77th STREET 


Mn! Paintings 
MARGUERITE 


CASTAING 


To March 5 


ARGEN GALLERIES 


42 W.57St.,N.Y.C. 


objects; paintings; tapestries; property of the 
estate of the late Mrs. Orme Wilson. Paintings 
include Portrait of Diana and Portrait of a Lady 
by Largilliere; Seascape by Van Goyen; Portrait 
of a Child by Vigée-Lebrun; genre paintings by 
Schall, Huet and Zuccarelli; Mme. Lefebure by 
Antoine Pesne; Portrait of Mile. Boucher by 
Baudouin (the daughter of the artist painted 
by her husband); others. Exhibition from 
Mar. 17. ’ 


March 30 and 31, Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Modern paintings 
and drawings from various owners. Aprés le 
Bain by Degas; The Knife Grinder by Manet: 
Clown @ la Rose by Rouault; The Violinist by 
Matisse; still lifes and landscapes by Renoir: 
several works by Picasso; Cuban Scene by 
Pascin; works by Chagall, Dufy, Laurencin. 
Redon, Boudin, Vuillard, Utrillo, others. Draw- 
ings by Cézanne, Seurat, Sisley, others. Ex- 
hibition from Mar. 26. 


Silversmithing Workshop 

The final date for applications for 
fellowships at the third national Silver- 
smithing Workshop Conference for 
teachers has been extended to April 12. 
Baron Erik Fleming, Court Silversmith 
to the King of Sweden will conduct 
the Conference, which will take place 
from August 1 through August 26, at 
the Rhode Island School of Design in 
Providence under the sponsorship of 
Handy and Harman, refiners of precious 
metals. 

Application forms are available at 
the Craft Service Department, Handy 
and Harman, 82 Fulton Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. 


WATERCOLORS 


we’ JOHNSON 


March 1-12 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
15 VANDERBILT AVE., N. Y. C. 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES e 21 E. 57 St., N. Y. C. 


ARMAND MOSS 


March 8-21 
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International Rescue 


ART LOVERS will have the opportunity 
to acquire some fine works by many 
leading artists as well as help the cause 
of humanity at the public auction sale 
this month at the Kende Galleries. 
American artists together with a group 
of German, Swedish, Swiss, and Mexi- 
can craftsmen, aided by friends, have 
contributed more than 100 pieces for 
the sale to the organization, Interna- 
tional Rescue, Inc. 

International Rescue, Inc., is an or- 
ganization of Americans which, for the 
past 15 years, has- devoted itself to the 
task of aiding people who have led the 
resistance to totalitarianism. Through 
voluntary contributions, it has rescued 
and kept alive the fighters for de- 
mocracy in Europe, and has resettled 
thousands of displaced persons and per- 
secutees in the United States, Sweden, 
and Latin America. The entire proceeds 
of the auction will go to aid in the 
continuation of this splendid service to 
unfortunate humans. 

The list of artists who have donated 
so generously of their works, which 
reads like an international who’s who 
in art (some of whom were aided by 
the organization), includes William 
Baziotes, Max Beckmann, Eugene Ber- 
man, Mare Chagall, Jean Charlot, 
George Constant, Adolph Dehn, Max 
Ernst, Carl Holty, Kisling, Kar] Knaths, 
Wifredo Lam, Loren Mclver, Joan 
Miro, Noguchi and George Biddle. 

The works, which include oils, wa- 
tercolors, drawings, graphic work and 
sculpture, will be on exhibition at the 
Laurel Gallery March 1-10, and at the 
Kende Galleries March 12-18. The auc- 
tion will be at 8 p.m. March 18 at the 
Kende Galleries. 


Plaza Sale 


THE WEEKLY AUCTION SALE at the Plaza 
Art Galleries, to be held on March 4 
and 5, will be composed of oil paint- 
ings from the Melander Shakespeare 
Society, Santa Barbara, California, 
along with furniture and decorations 
from the Marquis de Morreira de Bar- 
ros and other consignors. 

Among the 28 paintings which will 
come up on Saturday afternoon are 
View of the Seine at Rouen by Dau- 
bigny and Christ Walking on the Water, 
both from the Potocki Collection; Street 
Scene by J. V. D. Heyden, from the 
Dolfuss Collection, Paris; Still Life by 
Philippe Rousseau; a miniature por- 
trait of a man by Cuyp; two small 
paintings by Ridgway Knight; works by 
Craesbeck, Robert, others. 

Furniture and decorations include 
French and English dining tables and 
chairs, upholstered sofas and chairs; 
Silver and lamps. Among the linens are 
a Venetian lace set, an Imperial Riche- 
lieu cover and napkins, and other items. 

An exhibition will open on March 1. 
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Sale March 25 and 26 at 2 p.m. 


FINE FRENCH 
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PAINTINGS 
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MRS ORME 
WILSON 
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ORME WILSON, R. THORNTON WILSON 
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Artist's Colors -Bocour Casein Colors 
HAND GROUND 
OIL COLORS 


Conforms with the 

highest standards for 

creating permanent 
pictures 


Send for free booklet 
A Note on Hand Ground Colors 
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Ground oil Colors-Belhini 


Bocour Ha 


(Makers of Casein Colors, Gesso Panels 


& Bellini Artist Colors) 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


15 E 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 


400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 


Lists the complete 
FREDRIX Line of Quality 
Artists’ Materials... 


Everything you need, Ney a et 
in a wide range of 


prices. Write for your copy today! 
E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
Artists’ Colourmen Since 1868 


140 SULLIVAN STREET NEW YORK 12, NEW YORK 
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SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 


EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, etc. 
Permanent Oriental Stone, Beautiful in Grain 
and Color! Cuts easily with Pocketknife. 


ENDORSED BY PROFESSIONALS & SCHOOLS 
Send for our price lists & descriptive literature 
FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 
159 E. 28th St., Dept. U, N.Y.C. 16 GS 


Fiddler: JEFFERSON TESTER 


Return of Tester 


AFTER A FOUR-YEAR LAPSE, Jefferson 
Tester is again seen at the Passedoit 
Gallery in his second New York one- 
man show. His recent 16 oil landscapes 
and figure compositions were mostly 
painted in the West and the painter has 
adequately captured, through heavy 
muted colors, the feeling of vastness 
and desolation of the lonely ghost towns 
and barren country. 

Tester, a Tennessee-born artist now 
living in New Rochelle, N. Y., has a 
native feeling for the land, and though 
at times his broken patterns tend to 
become monotonous and his design 
stilted, usually he succeeds in project- 
ing the basic character of the locality 
he is portraying. Through all of his 
canvases a certain sadness and nos- 
talgia prevails. The subtle color grada- 
tions found in Ghost Town are highly 
satisfying, as is Fishing Village.—M. S. 


Chicago Winner Exhibits 

Emerson Woelffer, Chicago abstrac- 
tionist associated with the Institute of 
Design in that city and recent winner 
in the Chicago Artists Show (see Feb. 
15 Dicest), is holding his New York 
debut at the Artists’ Gallery. 

A painter of non-intellectualized ab- 
stractions, Woelffer covers his canvas 
with fantastic and primitive-crude fig- 
ures and forms, at times making one 
occupy the whole area and other times 
filling each canvas with an overall pat- 
tern of upright shapes. Since he is a 
hard colorist, whose schemes are bril- 
liant and usually include black for a 
dominant role, Woelffer will inevitably 

and justly—be compared to Ruvolo, 
although his forms are just as closely 
allied to those of the Englishman, 
Graham Sutherland. (To Mar. 18.) 


—J. K. R. 
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Worried? 


People who wish to preserve 
their paintings and works of art 
should consult Budworth. We will 
pack and ship them to any part of 
the United States. Over 82 years’ 
experience speaks for liability. 


For safety’s sake—vuse Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 
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VORTOX COMPANY 
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ART SUPPLIES 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 Third Ave. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON CANVAS 


We reproduce on canvas, all stretched 
ready to paint, any photograph, draw 
ing, tracing, film, negative or picture of 
any description. Circular R on request 
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Alexander Lazsuk 
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PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
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SUMMER SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
AND TEACHERS 


Whenever you visit an art gallery 
or art exhibit and see a star ona 
work of art it means it is sold. 
That is the way THE ArT DIGEST 
is with art students. It is Amer- 
ica’s leading news magazine of 
art and has consistently been the 
guide to summer art schools for 
more than two decades. To assure 
a successful summer art school 
advertise your classes NOW! For 
rates and further information 
write: Advertising Department, 
116 East 59th Street, New York 
ae, NX. YX. 
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Pereira Scores Again 


IRENE RICE-PEREIRA, magician-techni- 
cian of non-objective painting, is hold- 
ing one of the most fascinating exhibi- 
tions in her well-known career, at the 
A.C.A. Gallery. A gifted experimenter 
who exploits glass, plastic and parch- 
ment along with more conventional 
painting materials, Miss Pereira has 
long been noted for impeccable craft- 
manship, lucid designing and purity of 
color, characteristics which dominate 
her current show. This year, however, 
her work is marked by more variety, 
new forms being noted along with a re- 
turn to older ones. 

Rectilinear Vista and Cat Flies are in 
her best-known style,, geometric pat- 
terns arranged in two painting layers, 
separated by space that acts as part 
of the three-dimensional structure. Al- 
lied to an older style is New World 
A’Coming which combines realistic 
drawing with free-form shapes and em- 
phasizes curves rather than straight 
lines. , 

Newer is Garden Gate for Julie, com- 
posed of two separated layers of rip- 
pled glass placed in opposing rhythms. 
On the under surface of the first layer 
delicate line drawings of a gate, birds, 
flowers and other objects are brushed, 
to contrast with glowing color masses 
painted elsewhere. 

The pictures suggest that Miss Perei- 
ra’s talents as a designer of new, mu- 
ral-like forms for structural decoration 
of buildings should be utilized. It is 
hard to say what, given a free hand, 
Miss Pereira’s inventive experimenta- 
tion would evolve, but it would be cer- 
tain to be both careful and brilliant. 
(Until March 19.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Picasso Makes the Team 


During the war, the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Letters decided to 
strengthen and promote cultural unity 
by recognizing distinguished achieve- 
ment in all countries, and created a 
category of Honorary Associates, to be 
limited to 25 foreigners. A recent elec- 
tion, which brought the group up to 
full strength, included two painters 
Picasso and Kuniyoshi (who is ineligi- 
ble for U. S. citizenship because of 
Japanese birth). 


Insurance Buys Art 


A million-dollar building, probably 
the finest to be built by Negroes in 
America, now being erected in Los An- 
geles for the Golden State Insurance 
Company, will be decorated with murals 
by Hale Woodruff and Charles Alston. 
They will depict the Negro’s contribu- 
tion to California history. Richmond 
Barthé is finishing a portrait bust of 
the late William Nickerson, Jr., found- 
er and first president of the company, 
which will also decorate the lobby. 


Picken and Schwartz in Brooklyn 


In order to meet the growing demand 
for part-time evening art courses, the 
Brooklyn Museum Art School has se- 
cured the services of George Picken 
and Manfred Schwartz, who will hold 
once-a-week classes in painting, draw- 
ing and composition on Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings. 
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Wood Engraving by Fritz Eichenberg for 
“Jane Eyre.” At N. Y. Public Library 


Eichenberg Engravings 

Too often the itinerant print shows 
at the New York Public Library make 
a casual bow and are gone before any 
but strolling readers discover them. 
However, to many printlovers, as well 
as bookworms, the exhibitions regularly 
put on by Karl Kup, Curator of the 
Library’s Print Room, are of more than 
passing interest. 

The current showing of Fritz Eichen- 
berg’s wood engravings is a case in 
point. His work consists of illustrations 
for many classics issued by leading 
American publishers, including Crime 
and Punishment, Gulliver’s Travels, The 
Brothers Karamazov. Students of Eich- 
enberg, represented by individual prints, 
are Naomi Street, Carl O. Podszus, 
Marshall Davis, Bernard Brussel-Smith 
and Irving Amen. 


French Popular Prints 


L’Imagerie Populaire is the title of 
an exhibition sponsored by the French 
Embassy and devoted to colored wood- 
cuts and lithographs made during the 
16th and 17th centuries. At the Cul- 
tural Division of the Embassy can be 
seen reproductions, which were meant 
to be displayed, poster-style, or sold for 
a penny or two to the man-in-the-street 
of the times. Originally this wood-block 
process was a family enterprise. Every 
member of an artisan’s family took part 
in the hand-printing and coloring, which 
later became a factory production proc- 
ess. These prints are living, humble il- 
lustrations of the work and life of their 
time. (Until March 31.) 


UNESCO Conference 

More than 3,000 invitations have been 
issued to delegates to the Second Na- 
tional Conference on UNESCO, which 
will be held in Cleveland from March 
31 to April 2. 
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oe VRAPHIC ARTS 


LOWENGRUND 


The Circle Expands 


UNDULATIONS from the three-year-old 
Graphic Circle are spreading to realiz- 
able proportions through the present 
members’ show at Jacques Seligmann’s. 
Several of the group have had recent 
exhibitions of their own: Josef Albers, 
Stanley Hayter, Louis Schanker, Adolph 
Gottlieb, Kurt Seligmann each rang the 
bell in the last year. The others, in- 
cluding newcomers Peter Grippe and 
Enzio Martinelli, have shown more and 
more in print group shows. They are 
all painters or sculptors, if not prac- 
ticing ones, who take special pride in 
the development of new techniques, new 
forms, new methods of reproduction in 
graphics. 

In larger all-inclusive print annuals, 
exhibits of the Graphic Circle stand out. 
Their size very often gives them away, 
since most of the twelve have long since 
broken the average bounds of dealer’s 
print racks and exhibition mat require- 
ments (14%” x 19%”, 18” x 22”—or 
else!) and work unfettered on plates or 
woodblocks commensurate with their 
growing ideas. Color is no limitation, 
since they have contrived personal 
means of printing far in advance of the 
stilted “outside” system of the hitherto 
high- charging professional printer. 
Graphic Circle members now solve their 
own problems in their own ways. 


Louis Schanker, for example, prints 
his five and six footer woodblocks by 
foot as well as by hand. Composition 
with Figures, in the present show, is a 
multi-color print of great refinement 
and equal vigor, quite representative 
of Schanker’s expressionism. Boris 
Margo, also, uses the foot method for 
pressure on his large “plates” which, 
under the name of cellocut, can be 
of metal, plywood or even cardboard if 
protected by a specially-invented var- 
nish for the process. The Sea and Jew- 
els of Levitation are fine examples. 

Back to the primitive, Adolph Gottlieb 
does a linoleum cut of merit; Stanley 
W. Hayter, a tortuous Death by Water 
and a stylized Ceres; Josef Albers, with 
inimitable precision, Multiplex A and B; 
Werner Drewes, a handsome color print. 
Julio de Diego’s exhibits, late in arriv- 
ing, were missed at the reviewing. As 
sculptors, Peter Grippe’s Jazz Musicians 
and Martinelli’s Bison and Figures hold 
added interest, the latter derivative of 
Picasso and a Popeye cartoon! Enrico 
Donati, Raymond Jordan and Seligmann 
keep the show at an unusually high 
level. And since all these shows are 
circulated throughout the states by this 
group, the growing Circle widens, and 
reaches out. (Until March 12.) 





ART THROUGH 50 CENTURIES 


from the collections of the 
Worcester Art Museum 
An informative guide to the enjoy- 
ment and understanding of art 
136 illus., 3 full color $2.50 paper; $4.50 cloth 


Order from your bookseller or the 
Museum, Worcester 2, Massachusetts 


Chicago Etchers 


By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco:—After a slump of a decade, 
the Chicago Society of Etchers is at- 
tempting bravely to make a come-back 
in its 38th annual exhibition at the 
Findlay Galleries. 

The society never has recovered from 
the death of its founder, Bertha E. 
Jaques in 1941. It had begun to deteri- 
orate from Mrs. Jaques’ retirement, on 
account of ill health, two years earlier. 

On a visit to Chicago in 1900, Anders 
Zorn, the Swede, deciding on a sudden 
impulse to print from some plates he 
had just scratched, looked in vain for 
an etching press, Finally he found one, 
owned by an enthusiastic beginner, 
Bertha Jaques. She proudly lent him 
her press, never forgot the honor, and 
on a hot August night in 1909, she and 
a few other youngsters met in her South 
Side apartment, and organized the Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers. Mrs. Jaques 
was elected secretary, and secretary and 
moving spirit she remained for thirty 
years. She made the society a success 
throughout America and abroad. 

The 1949 show, now current, departs 
little in character from what it was 
ten years ago, but there are some signs 
of a determination to make it again 
worth while. There are 38 prints from 
foreign countries, England, France, 
Hungary and Switzerland, alongside 161 
American prints, mostly by Chicagoans. 

Prizes were awarded to John Taylo. 
Arms, New York; G. Livingston Wooley, 
New Orleans; N. P. Steinberg, Chicago, 
and Malcolm Osbourne, England, in that 
order. 

Osbourne’s prize-winning Veil of 
Spring and Martin Hardie’s Snow, both 
winter scenes, are among the most al- 
luring as well as the most expert in 
the show. Gustaf Dalstrom, of Chicago, 
challenges the Englishmen for rustic 
charm with his Farm Scene and Coun- 
try Barn. Another sentimental glimpse 
of country life in America is Farm 
Glenview by another Chicagoan, Clyde 
Brown. 

Allessandro Mastro- Valerio, one of 
the great masters of the nude of this 
generation, either in paint or ink, of- 
fers this time three goddesses in mez- 
zotint, Night and Day. Polly Knipp Hill 
reports vividly, but with less sentiment, 
from Paris, a Life Class. Margaret 
Ann Gaug, from downstate Illinois, 
keeps up her reputation for charm, over 
a period of years, with Afternoon of the 
Faun, featuring pagan girls, and, in 
contrast, Madonna and Child, both 
plates rich in color. 





giving voice to the new— 


HELLO STEVE 


STEVE WHEELER'S beautiful and un- 
usual picture book. A limited edition of 
over fourteen colorful silk-screen prints 
on specially selected paper, priced at 
only thirty dollars. Eighty-four pages 
in a format of ten by thirteen «with 
fabulous endpapers and handsome bind- 
ing—boxed. 


PRESS EIGHT, 182 Third Ave., N. Y. 3 


| 
at your Fine Art Bookstore or direct from 


The Art Digest 





* ART BOOK LIBRARY - 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Mayer on Craft 


“The Painter’s Craft” by Ralph Mayer, 
1948. New York: Van Nostrand Co. 218 
pp. Illustrated, $5. 


That painting is a craft as well as a 
profession and a popular means of ex- 
pression, is beginning to be remembered 
by more and more artists and students. 
Art schools, however, have not kept up 
with this increased and long awaited 
demand for technical information on 
the physics, chemistry, composition and 
use of painting materials, a situation 
that makes this authoritative handbook 
doubly welcome. 

Ralph Mayer, Columbia _ teacher, 
painter and author of The Artist’s 
Handbook of Materials and Techniques, 
a book that has become a standard 
studio text since its publication nine 
years ago, has designed this new work 
for use as a workshop text or a guide 
for independent painters and students. 
Written as simply as possible, it ful- 
fils its aims with excellence. Early chap- 
ters discuss basic principles underlying 
the bebavior and use of paints and 
the fundamental rules of physics and 
optics governing color. 

Of equal significance are the thorough 
chapters on pigments, including a list 
of technical terms, presentation of a 
permanent palette and separate dis- 
cussion of each color group. Also espe- 
cially valuable is the section on grounds, 
with special evaluation of textiles, 
wood, plywood, prestwood and metal 
grounds together with detailed instruc- 
tion on their home preparation. 

Four more chapters take up oil and 
tempera painting, the aqueous paints 
and pastels, again including instruction 
for home-made pigments when their use 
is recommended. In addition there are 
chapters on mural painting and sup- 
plementary studio equipment. 

Well illustrated with photographs 
and popularly priced at $5, The Paint- 
er’s Craft should be a valued addition 
to most studios, art school libraries and 
classrooms for it fulfils, along with a 
handful of other volumes, a need that 
is all the more astonishing in view 
of its fairly recent recognition, 


Reviewed in Brie f 


“Three Spirituals from Earth to 
Heaven,” by Allan Rohan Crite. 1948. 


Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
Unpaged. $3.95. 

The moving faith and simplicity of 
three famous spirituals: Nobody Knows 
the Trouble I See; Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot, and Heaven are interpreted 
and translated into visual song by AI- 
lan Rohan Crite. Simple, tender and 
dignified, the black and white drawings 
—a small sketch and full page plate 
accompanying each line of the spiritual 
—make up a book of unusual appeal. 

* * * 
“Swiss Medieval Tapestries,’ by Fred- 
eric Gysin. 1948. New York: The Studio 
Publications. 14 pp. of text and 10 
plates. $3.75. 

Ten late Gothic tapestries from 
Switzerland, worked in colored wool 
over a linen chain, for decoration of 
the middle-class home rather than the 
great palaces and churches for which 
tapestries were designed in other coun- 
tries, are reproduced in color and black 
and white plates. On sacred and fanci- 
fully profane themes, these impressive 
weavings are accompanied by an in- 
formative introduction by Frederic Gy- 
sin, who contrasts their style with 
those of other European lands, as well 
as with the contemporary paintings 
of their native state. 

K co * 
“One Hundred American Jewish Art- 
ists.” Essay by Louis Lozowick. New 
York: Ykuf Publishers. 207 <p. Illus- 
trated. $10.00. 

Published by the World Association 
for Jewish Culture, this book with Eng- 
lish and Jewish text, presents black and 
white reproductions of works by 100 
Jewish painters, sculptors and theatri- 
cal designers, revealing that the con- 
tribution of Jewish artists in America 
has been that of individuals, not mem- 
bers of a group. Louis Lozowick has 
contributed an essay on the history of 
Jews in the American art scene. 

ok * * 


“Steuben Glass,’ by James S. Plaut. 
1948. New York: H. Bittner & Co. 30 
pp. of text and 61 plates. $10.00. 

A handsome monograph of America’s 
Steuben glassware by the director of 
Boston’s Institute of Contemporary Art, 
it presents the history, evolution, and 
a critical evaluation of the glass, from 
its recent beginnings in the 1930’s to 
its mature present. Reproduced are 61 
decorative objects in glass designed by 
a variety of artists. 





37 reproductions of his works brilliant- 
ly show why MAX WEBER is hailed as 
one of the masters of our day. Text by 
Lloyd Goodrich, Associate Director of 


the Whitney Museum. 


At your bookstore 


March |, 1949 


$2.00 


MACMILLAN 


A complete, practical, 
authoritative guide 
to portraiture—for 
both beginner 

and expert 


ortraits 


IN THE 


Making 


By PHOEBE FLORY WALKER 
With DOROTHY SHORT 
and ELIOT O'HARA 


Here at last is a book by ex- 
perts that gives every artist 
practical advice on just about 
any problem he may ever have 
to face—whether its a question 
of technique, pigments, artist- 
sitter relationships, the phil- 
osophy of portraiture, ethics, 
business practices, even income- 


tax data— 


PLUS e 


OIL e PASTEL e WATERCOLOR e 
EGG TEMPERA @ ENCAUSTIC e 
EGG TEMPERA AND OIL 


special chapters 
by authorities on 


~A4 chapters on specific 


matters such as 


Figures Contrasted, Basic Form 
of the Head, A Slant on Pro- 
files, 
View, Tactile Drawing, Carica- 
ture, Posing the Model, Light- 
ing, Three-dimensional Design, 


Features and Point of 


Expressive Color, Racial Dif- 
ferences, Expression of Emo- 
Ages, 


tions, Comparison of 


The Province of Distortion, etc. 
WITH illustrations and a 
valuable 

reading list 


$6.00 at all bookstores or from 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 
2 West 45th St., N. Y. 19 





SHIVA 


CASEIN TEMPERA, 
AND OIL COLORS 
Now Available in New York 


Distributed Exclusively 
in New York Area by 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 


Complete Line of Art Materials 
Since 1899 


DOWNTOWN 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 
47 E. 9th St.,N. Y.3 GR. 3-3372 


UPTOWN 
AT THE STORE OF 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 
215 W. 57th St., N. ¥. 19 


BROOKLYN 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM STORE 
Eastern Pkwy., B’klyn 17, N. Y. 
MA 2-2941 


Everything for the Artist! 


RAW WOOD FRAMES 


242" 
Seoop Shadow 

8x10 
9x12 
10x14 
12 x 16 
14x18 
16 x 20 
18x 24 J 
20 x 24 1.47 2.85 t 
Also large assortment of imported 
frames from France and Holland in 


all standard sizes or made to order. 
Price List on Request 


JOSEPH MAYER C0. .... 


5 Union Square New York 3, N. Y. 
Algonquin 4-9871 


BOXWOOD, MAPLE and CHERRY 


BLOCKS 
For Wood Engravings & Wood Cuts 
Write for Free Literature AD 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


cn 


FUND DRIVE 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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On My Rounds 


By Margaret Lowengrund 


If the Sculptors Guild Carnival is to 
be anything like the announcement, 
March 4 at the Savoy Plaza will be 
riotous with models, music, stuff and 
nonsense. . . . The two ballrooms will 
resemble a sculptor’s studio under the 
direction of committee members Harold 
Ambellan, Robert Cronbach, Joseph 
Konzal, Lily Landis, Chaim Gross, Gwen 
Lux and Cleo Hartwig. Chairmen Paul 
Manship and William Zorach say, “The 
Carnival is the first step in a series 
of affairs and exhibitions designed to 
present to the American public the true 
role of the sculptor in our society.” 
Let’s hope any sculptures around the 
ballrooms will be unbreakable material. 

. Proceeds, if not leftovers, will go 
to the Guilds outdoor sculpture ex- 
hibition this spring. 

* * * 

Consultations are in progress between 
CBS-TV and the Metropolitan Museum 
for an engineering job in that venerable 
institution to provide a video studio 
for bringing art to the home... . Last 
spring 148 paintings from Berlin were 
broadcast by WBNT, not too success- 
fully, in color. With the color process 
still in the experimental stage, it may 
be some time before the best of art can 
be brought to the home. 


In the meantime such programs as 
What’s It Worth? by Sigmund Roth- 
child, Jr., who “appraises everything 
from painting to household pets” suf- 
fice to take the place of real art pro- 
grams in the East. The West has beaten 
us to it in a Chrysler Corporation spon- 
sored 15-minute show, The World of 
Art, in co-operation with the Detroit In- 
stitute of Art. First broadcast was Janu- 
ary 12, 8 P.M., over WXYZ-TV; guest 
artist, John S. Coppin of Detroit; sub- 
ject, Rembrandt. 

* cm * 


Known to New Yorker addicts as 
CEM, Charles E. Martin is doing him- 
self proud in a comprehensive show at 
the Brooklyn Museum of paintings in 
oil, covers for the New Yorker, cartoons 
over the years for metropolitan papers. 
With crisp economy Martin paints 
heroic tree forms,, somewhat poster- 
esque, original, and forceful. Humor is 
at the peak in “Look dear, it’s Spring!”, 
that well-known bedroom scene with 
the tree-branch blowing in the window. 

. Demonstrated by the show is the 
fact that cartooning and painting can 
be congenial in the career of an artist 
who puts himself into his smallest 
“spot” job, as Martin did over and over. 
His oils sing out. 

For a long time to come the scenic 
and costume designs by the late Chris- 
tian Berard will be inspiration to the 
ballet and stage. Last week Sergei 


San Diege 


Denham, Director of the Ballet Russe 
of Monte Carlo, arranged an exhibi- 
tion of the celebrated French artist’s 
work in the studio offices of the com- 
pany. The many costume sketches were 
graceful, fanciful and unique. 

* * * 

“A sewing-machine,” says Dorothy 
Andrews, “is the symbol of my life.” 
Canvases number 13 and 18 in her cur- 
rent show at the Luyber Galleries may 
be based on that theme song, but in 
general the paintings have wider scope, 
from Massachusetts landscapes to ba- 
nanas. Also her heart belongs to Maine. 
And, judging solely on merit, the fabu- 
lous loft-studio she made into a home 
in the east Village, is another symbol 
of interest. . . . Her friends, at least, 
would never limit Dorothy Andrews to 
an old-fashioned heirloom. On the oc- 
casion of her preview at the gallery, 
four of the faithful later gave a party 
at the studio, where canapes, cocktails 
and conversation lavishly attended. No 
sewing-machines were in evidence. 

co * * 

William Gropper has just returned 
from Europe. In his honor there was 
a special general meeting of his An 
American Group Inc., friends in Raphael 
Soyer’s studio. It was combined with 
a royal welcome. . .. A spirited Sym- 
posium was held at the Jacques Selig- 
mann Gallery last Saturday during the 
Graphic Circle show; Jordan, Margo, 
Gottlieb were member-headliners of the 
group, and the Modern Print came in 
for spotlighted attention. The audience 
joined in the animated discussion, and 
indicated they want more of the same. 


Village Art Center 


An exhibition of graphic art, repre- 
senting three prize-winners of the an- 
nual “Open Art Show” sponsored by 
the Village Art Center is to be seen 
currently in the spacious and homey 
galleries of that unique group, St. 
John’s-in-the-Village. First prize, won 
by Lewis Daniel, gave that familiar 
printmaker a one-man exhibition on 
the ground floor. Herbert Scheffel and 
Emily Barto, second and third prizers, 
dominate the upstairs gallery. Daniel 
is a prophet. Strangely enough he stems 
from Blake, consciously or not, and 
his best subjects are Biblical ones. 
The lithograph, Self-Destruction of Evil, 
is a moral lesson. But aside from sub- 
ject, technique plays the important role, 
and is, after all, the reason for the 
prize and for other honors over the 
years.—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


Brocks Memorial Remodeled 


The re-opened Brooks Memorial Art 
Gallery underwent quite a face lifting 
while it was closed for repairs and 
redecoration. The building was pointed 
up, skylights removed and the lighting 
system improved, preparations made 
for air conditioning, and an unused 
area in the basement turned into a 
lounge and reading room. 


School of Arts & Crafts 


6063 La Jolla Bivd. 
P.O. Box 953 


Orren R. Louden, Director 
“Approved for Veterans" 


La Jolla 
California 


The Art Digest 





Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 
There is in Chicago a famous Italian 
studio-cafe (Riccardo’s), where the 
spaghetti, the ravioli and the mines- 
trone taste of that divine artistry in 
the race that gave us so many old 
masters. If ever there was classic 
form in cooking, it is here and noth- 
ing that has happened within the 
last century has served to replace or 
improve the old recipes. Only the 
individual touch of particular chefs 
interprets and employs them with a 
more refined grace. The proprietor , 
goes in for art too and paints a bit 
himself, and all the enol of art The CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
and connoisseurship flocks to his offers excellent working conditions to a limited number of students for advanced work in Archi- 
doors—conservative and modern sit- tecture, City Planning, Painting, Sculpture, Design, Interior and Furniture Design, Ceramics, 
ting down in the fabled reconciliation Weaving and Textile Design, Metalsmithing. FACULTY: Eliel Saarinen, Carl Milles, Zoltan 
Hg es ih gg ine gg Sepeshy, Maija Grotell, Marianne Strengell, William McVey, Theodore Luderowski, Wallace 
: : : ’ Mitchell, Richard Thomas. B.F.A.; M.F.A.; M. of Architecture and Urban Design offered. 
proprietor is broad of mind aesthe- 


) r Residences for Men and Women. Library and Museum. Approved for Veterans. Applica- 
tically and admits to his walls ex- tions for admission to the 1949 Summer Session and Fall Term accepted until April 15. 


hibitions of all schools of painting. For catalog, application form, and scholarship information, write the Secretary. 
However, he assures the conserva- 


tive artist that despite all its per- 
fections, academic and even con- 


servative art is done because things THIRD YEAR OF 


have been painted as well in that 


style as they can ever be, and the 
new crop of artists must do some- IP 


thing different. If one were to sug- 
- ee ree er The Tiffany Foundation is now prepared to receive appli- 
cookery has been carried out to a cations for scholarship grants up to $2,000 in the fields of 
perfection impossible to improve up- * 4s ° 
an See eho ee Geen. a cea painting, sculpture and graphic arts. 
di t f eee = 
vgs a age haan aan Application forms may be had by addressing 
the olive, he would be indignant at Tiffany Foundation, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
such stupid heresy. Here may be a tall 
key: Novelty is not the chief in- 
gredient of art. 


the hans hofmann school of fine art 


Scenes of Memphis 52 west 8th street e new york city e phone gramercy 7-3491 
Paintings of Memphis (Tenn.) by . 
Mario Bacchelli, at the Niveau Gallery, summer session 
transform rather commonplace _ sub- i dusted 
jects through the élan of the artist’s personally conaucre 


approach and through his lavishness b y mr. 
of color. Though the artist sweeps with \ E 
laden brush over his canvas, he defines “ approved under G. |. bill of rights 
forms carefully and gives relevance to Tt 
details. Moreover, he appears to imbue p r Oo V { n C e oO W n , mM a gS S a 
his subjects with an inescapable feel- p 
ing of time and place. june 13 — sept. 2 
Noontime, a jumble of closed shops, 
distills an aroma of somolence, a sense 
of lethargy soon to be broken by the CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
ordinary routine of street life. (Until S UM M E Rg DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL FACULTY pnrawinG 
March 3.)—M.B. WATER COLOR MONTY LEWIS, DONAL HORD, DAN DICKEY, PAINTING 
ae egg tegen tine somrzuse 
enuee Daughey. 11] July - August DAVIS, DR. RUTH RAY, JOHN GOMEZ. oe. 
ae : a REXFORD BRANDT “APPROVED FOR VETERANS’’ COMMERCIAL 
forward transcription of his sensitive | james courer wright @ 692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. ARTS 
reactions. His unfailing ability to render 


the limpid clarity of water, the luminos- _ s 

AO SMe MCOnme THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 

arabesque of branches thrusting across N 

the canvas reveal both his gifts as a 

painter and his fine perception of the HERBERT BARNETT 

essentials of the things represented. 
It is true that Fhe Waterfall appears 

somewhat steeped in the old conven- 

tional “brown sauce,” but the majority 

of the canvases at Macbeth show a nice 


observance of local color in subtle  ePUAN! AE EME ADTC 
witihdiaiions SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
This exhibition, made possible through “The Leading School of Modern 

loans from public collections, affords a rt.” 
rare opportunity to enjoy the work of Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 
a gifted artist, scarcely known to the FOR VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 
contemporary world. (Until March 19.) 208 E. 20th St., New York 3 
—MARGARET BREUNING. ——_--- 
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THE CITY COLLEGE 


ADULT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


100 Courses in Fine and 
Applied Arts Beginning 
March 2lIst, 1949, in 
29 Different Localities 
of New York City Near 
Your Home or Office. 


Write for Catalog FA 
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DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
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HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
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For Catalog Write: 
HARRY ENGEL 
Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 
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ABBOTT  gcioo1 


Summer session begins June 27. 6 and 
8 week courses: —pueneaen, oil, water 
colors, commercial art. Sketching trips 
to Chesapeake Bay beaches. Fall term 
begins Sept. 15. Advertising, illustra- 
tion, interior design, fine arts. Credits 
transferable. G.I. approved. Catalog. 
Anne F. Abborr, irector, Box R, 
2013 Eye St., N.W., Washington6, D.C. 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 
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25th year 


Fifty-Seventh Street in Review 
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style and an expert creator in pastel, 
which he handles with freedom and 
technical excellence. 

Third artist is George Hausdorf who 
shows oils and etchings of San Dom- 
ingo and Puerto Rico, in which two 
countries he found wartime refuge. Abil- 
ity to capture the effect of burning sun 
on tropical village and sympathetic 
studies of its natives mark both his 
paintings and prints. (Until March 17.) 

J.K.R. 


Solid Realism 


Fresh realistic landscapes, mostly of 
Maine coastal towns, are outstanding 
in the present exhibition at the Argent 
Galleries by Edith R. Abbot. Portraits 
on the other hand, are somewhat ingra- 
tiating—a term often used with pleas- 
ing connotations. Since portraits are 
often meant to please, this is only dras- 
tic criticism in the sense that the best 
portraits inevitably do not please every- 
body. The only portrait of real distinc- 
tion in this group is that of Miss Mary 
A. Townsend; it has an animation and 
spirit which the others lack, Miss Ade- 
laide Abbot has solid realism and au- 
thenticity, if not the same detached 
observation. (Until March 5.)—M.L. 


Contemporary Retrospective 


Romance and fantasy characterizes 
the annual Mid-Season Retrospection of 
works by sponsored members at Con- 
temporary Arts. 


As fine a pair of watercolors as the 
visitor is likely to encounter is shown 
by John Pellew in Segonia, a street 
scene, and a lonely Old Lighthouse, 
both notable for treatment of light and 
color.Good handling of pigment is 
found in Dorothy Sherry’s oil, Bridge 
Fantasy; Bernard Klonis’ fluent, wet 
watercolor, Things of the World; Ellis 
Wilson’s Melons in Summer and works 
by Sigmund Kozlow and Joseph Li 
Marzi. Other notable paintings include 
Louise Pershing’s Prof. Hoff, Theo Hios’ 
Frightened Rooster, C. Abanavas’ sim- 
plified statement in Winter Night. 
(Through March 11.)—J.K.R. 


Fleetness and Light 


An individual lightness of key marks 
all the paintings in Jane Ollendorf’s 
show at Salpeter’s. Outstanding is a 
radiant and somewhat fanciful Chicken 
Coop which seems far beyond the others 
in maturity. Jewel-like colors and re- 
cessed planes provide rewarding fare, 
but it may be timidity which prevents 
more “follow through” quality in the 
majority of canvases on view. Having 
studied with Grosz, Albers and Fein- 
inger, the basis for deeper penetration 
is surely there. In the meantime, within 
this limitation, worthy of note is The 
Great World as well as several smaller 
oils. (Until March 19.)—M. L. 


Biblical and Otherwise 


One can comprehend the reason the 
late Kathe Kollwitz included a wood- 
cut by Hilde Foss in her personal col- 
lection. There is a kindred feeling for 
humanity, a reaching out to the lowly 
who cannot better their lot that per- 


BISTTRAM 


SCHOOL OF FINE ART 


Summer Season 


TAOS 


New Mexico 


May 23 to August 25 
Field and Studio 


Fall Term at Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sept. 26 to May 18, 1950 


Approved for Veterans 


636 So. Ardmore, Los Angeles 5, Cal. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACGKMAN 


July 4—August 27 


For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. ‘Tel. Mystic 368 


i Skowhegan School of 


Painting and Sculpture= 
HENRY VARNUM POOR JOSE DE CREEFT | 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS ANNE POOR 

SIDNEY SIMON 
and Visiting Artists, including: ] 
KARL KNATHS GEORGE GROSZ | 


ARTHUR OSVER WILLIAM ZORACH 
JACK LEVINE 


G.I. Bill Approval Opens June 27 
Request Catalog D. 


| —— SKOWHEGAN, MAINE" 


STUDIO SCHOOL of ADVERTISING ART 


Individual training. Expert faculty. Practical 
courses in Commercial Art, Design, Advertising 
& Fashion Illustration, Life Drawing, Costume 
& Millinery Design. 10 years placement of 
graduates. Summer Term: June 13. 
Write for Catalog. 
ISABEL AFFLECK, Director 


229 East 6th Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


1 
institute of design in Chicago 


SUMMER SESSION 
| for TEACHER TRAINING 
SERGE CHERMAYEFF, Director 
CATALOG: 632 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


June 27 to Aug. 6 


— 


STUDY ART THIS SUMMER ON 


BEAUTIFUL PUGET SOUND 
ADVERTISING ART — FINE ART 
OUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


BURNLEY 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


% 


905 EAST PINE STREET SEATTLE 22 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


CHESTER SPRINGS, PA.— BEGINS JUNE 13 


Professional instruction in painting and 
sculpture. Posing out-of-doors, animal 
sculpture, lithography, landscape classes. 


Sports. Distinguished faculty. Credit 
towards B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees. For in- 
formation write Curator, Pennsylvania 


Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


ee Sa NS VEER AEE A EE A ET A SE ROSSER, ESET 


BURNSVILLE PAINTING CLASSES 
AT BURNSVILLE, N.C. © ALTITUDE 3000 FT. 


JULY 9-—SEPTEMBER 3 
G.1. AND SCHOOL CREDITS 


INSTRUCTORS 


FRANK STANLEY HERRING 


EDWARD SWIFT SHORTER 


OIL - WATERCOLOR 
LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT STILL LIFE 


40 ACRES OF LAND - STUDIO 
2 LODGES - COTTAGES and DINING PAVILLION 
SWIMMING POOL - TENNIS COURTS 


WRITE TO FRANCES HALL HERRING, EXEC. SECTY. 
R.F.D. 4—BOX 164 SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


LAYTO SCHOOL 


OF ART 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Summer, Fall, Winter terms. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 539, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


ALBERT PELS 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Hotel Beacon, 75th St. and Broadway 
Beginners and Advanced 
TR. 7-2500 Janet G. Brown, Director TR. 3-4283 






BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


ruetine, Drawing, Sculpture, Advertising Arts. 


Day and evening courses. ty 3 ~~ and full-time. 
Faculty of 30 famous artists. pproval. Write 
for Catalogue ‘‘D Foy Peck? upervisor of 


The School, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 7, o> 
Q’ & AR WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 


Portrait and Landscape 


NORTON SCHOOL, W. Palm Beach, to March 12 
WASHINGTON, D. C April 1-May 15 
CALIFORNIA July and August 
Write: Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 0 St., Washington, D. C. 












PRISCILLA BEACH 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Landscape, portrait, still In most attractive en- 
life. All mediums taught. vironment. All recreational 
Resident and non-resident facilities. June through 
Students. August. 


Write for catalogue to White Horse Beach, Mass. 


ALICIA and ERNEST FIENE 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses in Art for Industry. 
Advertising, costume design, fashion |i- 
lustration, teacher education, (degree), 
iustration. Interior decoration and 
industrial design. Day, eve. Cataleg. 
Broad & Pine Streets, Phila. 2, Pa. 
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meates the paintings by Miss Foss at 
the Norlyst Gallery. Although the 
themes are Biblical rather than purely 
social, the majority of her last four 
years of endeavor show an emotional- 
ism beyond the rather ordinary color 
and compositional range of her work. 
They transform the gallery into a cry 
for sufferers, out of real experience 
and direct reaction. (Until March 5.) 
—M.L. 


Complimentary Exhibitors 

A very fortunate combination of 
painting and sculpture is to be seen in 
the newly decorated galleries of Bertha 
Schaefer. Bright patterned canvases. by 
the late Oliver N. Chaffee make a fine 
background for the tonal clay or bronze 
forms of Fred Farr’s rhythmic pieces. 
Each work gives the other harmonious 
support and added vitality. It is readily 
a splendid example of the inter-rela- 
tion of the arts in a simplified, modern 
setting. 

Farr’s artichoke-colored unfolding 
Termagant’s Nest lends interest to the 
Feathered Fish and Painted Egg (small 
in area but large in conception) of 
Chaffee. Likewise the broadly executed 
White Whale canvas compliments sev- 
eral small sculptures before it. (Until 
March 5.)—M. L. 


Abstractions by Stephan 

John Stephan is holding an exhibi- 
tion of paintings at the Betty Parsons 
Gallery. They are all abstractions in 
which rectangular, curved and triangu- 
lar forms are neatly fitted into design, 
but they would be far more impressive 
if fewer were displayed, for the effect 
is monotonous. The artist uses pure, 
clear color, sometimes so heavily brush- 
ed that it appears impasto. The rela- 
tion of the titles to the canvases need 
not disturb anyone, for their relevancy 
is merely a keynote to intricate design. 

The suggested figures in Bacchanalian 
Dance are, perhaps, the nearest ap- 
proach to recognizable forms. It is an 
arresting work, although it does not 
suggest any rhythmic movement asso- 
ciated with dancing. Pyramid is another 
commendable canvas. (Until March 5.) 

—M. B. 


Contrasts in Decorative Content 

Within a decorative range there could 
be scarcely more contrast than the 
shows just closed at Norlyst by Doug- 
las Reynolds from Georgia, and Ken- 
neth Campbell from New England. Rey- 
nolds’ “animistic” paintings are nos- 
talgic half-realities, often rendered with 
ceramic-like color limitations. There is 
an originality of treatment suggestive 
of raised patterns on smooth surfaces. 

Experimental, in extreme, are the ar- 
rangements of Kenneth Campbell. His 
invention, in spite of the Invention se- 
quence in the catalogue (numbering five 
paintings) must be impromptu rather 
than in gradually developing stages, 
for each abstraction seems at odds with 
the other.—M. L. 


THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
OGUNQUIT © MAINE 


Robert Laurent - William von Schlegel 
FIFTEENTH SEASON—Opening July 5th, 1949 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER THE 
BENEFITS OF PUBLIC LAW 346 
For circular write WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 
Harrison, New York 



































17th Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY of ALBERTA 


BANFF SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


July 12th—August 20th, 1949 


COURSES: 
Art including professional class, 


Drama and Ballet, Short Story, 
Playwriting, Applied Arts, Music, 


and Oral French, featuring the fol- 


lowing leading Canadian Artists: 


H. G. Glyde, W. J. Phillips, A. Y. 

Jackson, Andre Bieler, John Mar- 

tin, Annora Brown, Ann Savage, 

J. B. Taylor, M. W. McDonald 
and 


Frederic Taubes, distinguished 
American authority on painting 
technique. 


For Calendar write: 


Director, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


et ae eS 


25 minutes from Times Square, New York 
Fine and Commercial Arts, Anatomy, Fashion 
Illustration, Water Color, Oil Painting, In- 
terior and Advertising Design, Individual 
Instruction. G. 1. Bill. Approved by State 
of New Jersey. 
Register Now for Summer and Fall Classes. 

Professional and Hobby Courses. 
School occupies entire modern fireproof building. 


T. R. Bogut, Director 


65 Clinton St., Newark 5, New Jersey 
MArket 3-9187 
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Paint on Long Beach Island 
PLEASONTON ART CLASSES 
Ruth C. Pleasanton 
15 THRU SEPTEMBER 
Portraiture, Still Life 
Students. Beginners. 

Write for Circular: 
215 Belvoir Ave.. BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


Walter 


ROTAN 


SCULPTURE CLASSES 


Afternoon, evening and Saturday groups. 
Portraiture, Figure Composition, Animal Study 
45 Christopher St., N.Y.C. 14. WA 9-7910 


GET A DEGREE IN 
Courses leading to B.S.; A.A.A. de- 
grees. 2-4 yr. programs for high school 
and jr. college graduates. Majors in 


Commercial Art, Fashion, Art Teacher Training, Illus- 
tration, Interior Decoration, Applied Design. Individual 
attention. Academic courses included. Dormitories. Catalog. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF PRACTICAL ARTS AND LETTERS 
Women D. Olivier, Director of Admissions 
Rm. 113, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


CONNAWAY ART SCHOOL 


NO BEGINNERS 
DORSET, VERMONT 
All year ‘round Approved G.|. Bill of Rights 


Write: Jay Connaway, Dorset, Vt., or 
Milch Gallery, 55 E. 57 St.,N. Y. 22 


JUNE 
Landscape, 
Advanced 
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THE OLDEST PROFESSIONAL ART SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Courses in Lettering ond Loyout, 
Airbrush, Fashion Illustration, and Advertising. 
G.1. Approved. Living Accommodations secured. 
Personal instruction ond individual progress. 


116 SO. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
DEPT. 3D. CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Mlustration, 


WILLIAM FISHER 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
July 1 - Labor Day 


For Information: 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 
33 WEST 8th STREET ¢ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional Visual Arts: 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art, and History of Art. Winter terth: 
January 24-May 27. Address inquiries to: 
Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio Eden Park 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


4 DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE aRTS 


training in the 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts. 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway,Boston 15, Mass. 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 
All year ‘round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico i 


Ta FINE ART 
. c r ~ COURSES 

Study the year ’roun 
1] ' i} R W. PALM lak 


FLORIDA 


the School for Art Studies 
Painting © Sculpture © Graphic Art 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION 
Approved for Veterans 
In service and alertness credit courses for 
Distinguished Faculty 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
250 West 90th St. (at Broadway), N. Y. SC 4-9518 


ART CAREER SCHOOL —— 


Drawing Painting * Illustration 

Advertising Art - Fashion Cartooning 
Qualify now for a successful career. Graduates 
in constant demand. Certificate. Day, Evening, 
Saturday Junior and Senior Classes. Individual 
instruction. Est. 1926. Summer term June 20 

Write or telephone: 

MISS ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Director 

Suite 2009, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10 


teachers. 


Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-o--erate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


EXHIBITION 
INGS, SCULPTURE & PRINTS BY NE- 
GRO ARTISTS. Apr. 38-May 1. Atlanta 
University. Jury. Purchase awards. Entry 
blanks due Mar. 15. Work due Mar. 19. 
For blanks and further information write 
Art Exhibition Committee, Atlanta Univ., 
Atlanta, Ga 


8TH ANNUAL OF PAINT- 


Indiana, Pa. 

6TH COOPERATIVE ART EXHIBITION. 
Apr. 23-May 23. State Teachers College. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, watercolor, 
tempera. Jury. Prizes and purchases. En- 
try fee $5. Entry cards due Mar. 21. Work 
due Mar. 28. For further information write 
Orval Kipp, Dir., Art Dept., State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa. 


Irvington, N. J. 
I6TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
TON ART & MUSEUM ASSOCIATION. 
May 1-20. Free Public Library. Open to 
all American artists. Media: oil, water- 
color, black and white, sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $1. Entry cards and work 
due Apr. 21-23. For further information 
write May E. Buaillet, Sec’ty., 1064 Clinton 
Ave., Irvington 11, N. J. 


Jersey City, N. J. 

PAINTERS & SCULPTORS SOCIETY OF 
NEW JERSEY ANNUAL MEMBERS EX- 
HIBITION. Apr. 1-30. Jersey City Mu- 
seum. Open to all artists. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, black & white, sculpture. Jury. 
Awards. For further information write 
Ward Mount, 74 Sherman Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


IRVING- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ETCH- 
ING. Apr. 8-29. Print Club. Media: etch- 
ing, dry-point, mezzotint, aquatint, engrav- 
ing made during 1948-9. Jury. Prize: $75. 
Entry fee 75c. Entry cards due Mar. 22. 
Work due Mar. 24. For further informa- 
tion write Print Club, 1614 Latimer St., 
Philadelphia 3. 


26TH 


Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PRINTS. 
May 1l-Aug. 1. Library of Congress. Open 
to all print-makers. Prints in any manual 
technique in black and white or color, 
executed since Mar. 1, 1948. Jury. Prizes 
total $1,300. Cards due Mar. 15. Work due 
Mar. 30. For further information write 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


Wichita, Kan. 
DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMICS ANNUAL. 
Apr. 16-May 15. Wichita Art Association. 
Open to all living American craftsmen. 
Media: textile weaving,  silversmithing, 
jewelry and metalry, ceramics, ceramic 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $2. Work 
due Mar. 31. For further information write 
Mrs. Maude Schollenberger, 401 N. Bel- 

mont Ave., Wichita, Kan. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, N. Y. 


14TH REGIONAL EXHIBITION ARTISTS 
OF THE UPPER HUDSON. May 4-June 5. 
Institute of History & Art. Open to all 
artists who live within 100 mile radius of 
Albany. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Work due Apr. 9. 
For further information write Robert G. 
Wheeler, Albany Institute of History & 
Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany 6, N. Y 


Athens, Ohio 

7TH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL & WA- 
TERCOLOR. July 1-31. Edwin Watts 
Chubb Gallery, Ohio Univ. Open to resi- 
dents of Ohio, Ind., IlL, W. Va., Penna., 
Ky. Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes 
total $500. Entry cards due June 1. Work 
received May 15-June 10. For entry cards 
and further information write Dean Earl 
Cc. Seigfred, College of Fine Arts, Ohio 
Univ., Athens, Ohio. 


Bristol, Va. 


SIXTH ANNUAL REGIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Apr. 25-May 20. Virginia Intermont 
College. Open to all artists of Va., W. Va. 
Tenn., Ky., N. C., Ga., Dist. of ( ‘ol. Media: 
oil, watercolor, prints. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$1 for painting ; 50c for prints. Entry cards 
due Apr. 9. Work due Apr. 12. For fur- 
ther information write Prof. C. Ernest 
Cooke, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, 
Va. 


WEW ENGLOEIND SCHOOL OF ART 


WORKSHOP ART COURSES 


Over 95% of June 1948 graduates at work in the 
professional field for which they were trained. 


30 professional artists leave their own studios part of each 
day to demonstrate latest methods and techniques in these 
approved workshop courses, Art for Television—Advertising 
Design—Interior Decoration—Industrial Design—Fashion and 
Book Illustration—Fashion Design—Drafting Construction. 
Co-ed. 27th Year. Ask for Catalog AD-49. Address 
Bertram C. Hargraves, Pres., 674 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: BRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Places available in commercial classes. 
Affiliated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
ijth St. & N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 


ee PAINTING crours 


Once per week © 312 hour session 


ANNA E. MELTZER, Instructor 


Life + Still Life * Creative Painting 
58 West 57th Street Circle 6-7288 
SCHOOL OF 


BUTERA fine “arts 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS—INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 
Write for Catalogue A.D. 


240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, MASS. 
LIC. COMM. OF MASS. DEP’T. OF EDUCATION 


ee 
FALL TERM IN SESSION 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individual 
instruction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
-126 MASS. AVE.ct BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 


SCHOOL oF *k © Drawing © Landscape 
@ Composition for 

@ Illustrators @ Painters 

A a Catalog ‘‘AD’’ Day @ Eve. @ Sat. 
i ALSO HOME STUDY COURSE 

54 W. 74 St., N.Y.C. TR. 7-0906 


THE BN INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 
Teacher Training. 

Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 38 


Relax, Learn to Paint! 


Personal Instruction 
Beginners & Advanced 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Dept. 939, Chicago 4, Ill. 


MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


School of Modern Painting 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Miller Hill Road 


Before June 1st—65 West 56th Street, 
New York 19 COlumbus 5-7879 
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COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 

Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 








Fall-Winter Session 
October 4 to May 15 
Kenneth Campbell 


STUDIO 
FIVE 


School of ee 
Creative . = ee 
Painting Five Otis. Place, Boston 8, Mass. 








RINGLING nr" 


Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormi- 
tories. Unbelievably low cost. Summer term: 12 
weeks commencing June 18. Write for catalog 
& folder “In Florida Sunshine.’ Address: Geo. 


A. Kaiser, Jr., 


sarasota, FLORIDA 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


AUTUMN-WINTER SESSION, SEPT. 13-JUNE 3 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, LEW TILLEY 
JOHN G. ORMAI 
Classes in drawing, painting, mural design, 


graphic arts and art history. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decor- 
ating, portrait, still life landscape. Rooms 
available reasonable rates. Next semester 
starts Jan. 3. Appreved G.I. Bill of Rights. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2100 W. Flagler St. 








COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL t 
Pain a 
Ceramics, Interior Design, 
Fashions, Design Materials 
Day and Evening Sessions Catalogue 


44 N. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


School of Design for Women 
105th YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, - Smecetion. fash- 
ion design, fashion illustration, 
I N Ss T 5 T UTE painting, interior decoration. 
Crafts. Diploma and degree 
courses. Day, evening, Satur- 
day classes. Residences. Catalog. 
° F 1326 N. Broad Street, 


Phila. 21, Pa. 











GUY WIGGINS ART SCHOOL 


WINTER SESSION—JANUARY 10th 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN ALL MEDIA 
Address: Liambias House, St. Augustine, Fla. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, ESSEX, CONN. 


CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR BLACK, Director 


58 West 57 St., N. ¥. 19 CO. 56-8708 
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ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 


CENTENNIAL 


1949 ROCHESTER-FINGER 


Fresno, Calif. 


FIRST ANNUAL STATE-WIDE EXHIBI- 


TION. June 19-July 2. Fresno Art League. 
Open to all artists residing in Calif. Media: 
oil, watercolor, gouache. Jury. Prizes total 
$750 plus gold and bronze medals. Work 
due May 20. For further information write 
Fresno Art League, Box 503, Fresno, 
California. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


42ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WORK 


BY INDIANA ARTISTS. May 1-June 5. 
John Herron Art Institute. Open to pres- 
ent and former residents of Ind. Media: 
oil, watercolor, tempera, pastel, sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes total $1,200. Entry fee . $2. 
entry cards due Apr. 11. For further in- 
formation write Wilbur D. Peat, Dir., 
Herron Inst., Pennsylvania & 16th Sts., 
Indianapolis 2. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


17-May 5. 
Knoxville Art Centre. Open to residents 
of Tenn. living in counties east of and in- 
cluding Scott, Fentriss, Cumberland, Bled- 
soe, Hamilton and former. residents of 
Knoxville. Jury. Work due Apr. 2. For 
further information write Ted Burnett, 
Exhibition Chairman, Knoxville Art Centre, 
213 S. Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNESOTA. June 1-30. 
Dayton Co. Open to artists working in 
Minn., Wis., lowa, N. Dak., S. Dak., Mont., 
Upper Mich. and all artists born in Minn. 
Media: oil, watercolor, gouache, tempera. 
Subject to be of Minnesota life—executed 
during past 2 years. Jury. Prizes total 
$10,000. Work received Apr. 1-15. For fur- 
ther information write “Centennial Minne- 
sota,” The Dayton Co., Minneapolis 2, 
Minnesota. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


LAKES EX- 
HIBITION. May 6-June 5. Memorial Art 
Gallery. Open to all artists of Rochester 
and 19 counties in western New York State. 
All media. Prizes and purchase awards. 
Entry cards and work due Apr. 23. For 
further information write Isabel C. Herdle, 
Asst. Dir., Memorial Art Gallery, Roch- 
ester 7, N. Y. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


IOWA MAY SHOW. April 30. Sioux City 


Art Center. Open to anyone who votes in 
Iowa. Media: oils. Jury. Cash prizes. Work 
due at Art Center, 613 Pierce St., Apr. 15. 
For further information write Mrs. Nich- 
olas O’Millinuk, American Association of 
University Women, Sioux City. 


Springfield, Mo. 


19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 9-May 7. 


Art Museum, Open to artists living and 
working in Missouri and the 8 adjacent 
states. Jury. Purchase prizes. Work due 
Mar. 31. For entry blanks and further in- 
formation write Winslow Ames, Director, 
Springfield Art Museum. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


9TH ANNUAL EXHIBIT OF OKLAHOMA 


ARTISTS. Apr. 5-May 1. Philbrook Art 
Center. Open to all artists whose legal 
residence is Okla. Media: oils, watercolors. 
Further information write Bernard Frazier, 
Philbrook Art Center, 2727 Rockford Rd., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 
' New, York, N. Y. 


HALLMARK INTERNATIONAL ART COM- 


PETITION. Offers French & American art- 
ists $30,000 in prizes for paintings of 
scenes with Christmas themes. Jury. Work 
due at regional centers: Pacific Coast dur- 
ing 15 days ending Sept. 3; Midwest and 
Southwest during 15 days ending Sept. 17; 
East and Southeast during 15 days ending 
Oct. 1. For detailed information write 
Viadimir Visson, Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 
64th St., New York City, or Philippe Huis- 
man, Wildenstein & Co., 57 Rue La Boethe, 
Paris, France. 


LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY FOUNDATION 


1949 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS. Cash 
grants up to $2,000. Open to students of 
painting, sculpture and graphic arts; un- 
der 35 years of age; citizens of U. S. Ap- 
plications received prior to Sept. 1. For 
applications and further information write 
Hobart Nichols, Dir., 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 28. 
Urbana, Ill. 


KATE NEAL KINLEY MEMORIAL FEL- 
LOWSHIP. Yields $1,000 and one aca- 
demic year of study. Open to college grad- 
uates who have majored in music, art, 
architecture. Applicants should not exceed 
24 years of age on June 1, 1949. Applica- 
tions due May 1. For further information 
write Dean Rexford Newcomb, College of 
Fine & Applied Arts, Room 110, Architec- 
ture Bldg., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 


chouinard 












art institute 


Animation & Cartooning 
Magazine Illustration 
Fashion Illustration 
Motion Picture Arts 
Advertising Design 
Industrial Design 
Interior Design 

Paper Sculpture 
Costume Design 

Fine Arts 


PHONE EX 4138 


2723 W. 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


University of Denver 
SCHOOL OF ART 
SUMMER COURSES 


IN DENVER, COLO. 


JULIO de DIEGO 


IN CENTRAL CITY 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information, address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Paint this Summer on Cape Cod 


Jerry Garnsworth 


SCHOOL OF ART 
JUNE 27th TO SEPTEMBER 3rd 


Approved Under G.1. Bill Write for Circular to 
MADELINE NICKERSON, Box 78, North Truro, Mass. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON. Director 


HILL AND CANYON SCHOOL 
OF THE ARTS 


1005 Canyon Road Santa Fe, New Mexico 





Spend a wonderful summer of study in the 
ancient city. Fine and Commercial Arts. 
Prof. Walter G. Hippel of Berlin, Visiting Instructor 
Special circular—Stanley G. Breneiser, Director 





YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1949 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


AMAGANSETT 
ART SCHOOL 


Study in Florida This Wiater 
Landscape and Figure Painting 


Approved for Veteran Training, 
P. L. 346 Under G.1. Bill of Rights 


Write Hilton Leech, 
425 Hillview Ave., Saraseta, Fleriéa 


GULF COAST 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Perfect Environment for Winter Study 


Ask for leaflet 


CLEARWATER e Florida 
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NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER NILS HOGNER 
35 West 8th Street, New York City 


NaTIONAL DirEcTOR AMERICAN ART WEEK—NOVEMBER 1-7: HELEN GAPEN OFHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, RUSSELL J. CONN, DEAN CORNWELL, 
RODGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON GRANT, GARNET DAVY GROSSE, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG 


L@BER, EDMUND MAGRATH, HOBART NICHOLS, 
TABER SEARS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, 
SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


One, Two, Three 


1)—Please rush in those Art Week 
Reports. 

2)—Get busy and cite some worthy 
artists or those who help the 
arts, in your locality for inclu- 
sion on the League’s Honor Roll. 

3)—Mark the date of our Annual 
Dinner, April 23, and make ar- 
rangements to be there. This will 
be a notable one. 


More Dealers Offer Discounts 


Each day we receive word from more 
dealers who wish to be included in our 
list which is now being sent our mem- 
bers. A supplementary list is now in 
preparation and will follow in a very 
few weeks. 

We are sorry that we had to close 
our first list when we did, but there 
were 127 names on it and our prom- 
ises were out to our members. Several 
have sent word that they have already 
saved more than the cost of their mem- 
bership dues. 


GUSTAVE J. 
STOW WEGENROTH, 


NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, 


CHARLES C. PLATT, 
FREDERIC 


WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, JOHN 


You can belong in this fortunate cir- 
cle. Just send in your check and receive 
one of the new specially designed mem- 
ber’s cards and this list of dealers who 
will grant you 10% discount on artists 
materials and 15% on frames. 


Authors Win Decision 


Commenting in his editorial columns 
in Publisher’s Weekly, Frederic G. Mel- 
cher reviews a decision by the New 
York Supreme Court—Appellate Divi- 
sion in its December session—in a case 
of the Mark Twain trustees. against 
Lew D. Feldman and Allen Hyman. In 
this case it was held that the owner- 
ship of a writer’s manuscript, like the 
ownership of letters, does not include 
the right to print and sell, without the 
specific assignment of the right to 
publish. 

The editor points out that the theory 
which is here sustained is that the lit- 
erary property in a manuscript, in- 
volving the right to print, is separate 
from the physical ownership of the 


manuscript. He continues that control 
of the publishing rights is important 
to authors, their heirs, those who buy 
manuscripts and also those who ac- 
quire manuscripts plus the right to 
print. 

It is further pointed out that statu- 
tory copyright controls the rights in 
manuscripts and letters, and until they 
are given authorized publication they 
belong to the writer, and may be pro- 
tected by him under common law. Such 
rights have been threshed out and sus- 
tained in courts for over 200 years in 
both England and the United States. 
Whether the material has literary value 
or not is immaterial. Even a telegram 
is similarly protected. The recipient of 
a letter or manuscript has a material 
right, but the writer has all rights of 
reproduction. 


It may be that we artists are not 
overly bright, for there are a great 
many of us who cannot see why, when 
manuscripts are thus protected, the 
work of the artist is not likewise safe- 
guarded. Unfortunately, the New York 
Courts held that the University of 
Illinois, to whom Hovsep Pushman sold 
a painting, was privileged to dispose 
of the right of reproducing it to an 
art publisher. Figure it out if you can. 


Taken for a Cleaning 


In our January 15 issue we reprinted 
the “Old Dutch Formula” for cleaning 
pictures, in answer to several inquiries. 
In the rush of meeting our editorial 
dead-line, we omitted the word “oil,” 
and we did not print the “caution” 
which is in our League pamphlet. 

This brought a rather severe letter 
from a James Roth who informs us he 


diver Othaner— says “Works eadbily on all 
; ra absorbent surfaces” 


remains water soluble on the palette for days. 

dries quickly on the painted surface 

dries to the same value as when first applied— 
no color change from wet to dry 


becomes waterproof when dry 


for use on any absorbent ground 


used as a tempera, as an aquarelle 


and for underpainting 

for all styles and techniques 

for fresco painting on wet 
or dry plaster 

stable emulsion-free 
from excess water 


STEVAN DOHANOS—The famous 
American Illustrator, Saturday Evening 
Post Cover Artist. Graphic Artist, Mur- 
alist, and Teacher at the new Institute of 
Commercial Art, Westport, Connecticut. 
He, like so many American Illustrators, 
is enthusiastic about the GRUMBACHER 
GENUINE CASEIN COLORS. 


does not contain dryers 
thins with water 


AT BETTER 
ARTISTS MATERIAL 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


The Art Digest 











Duy 








is the official restorer in one of the mid-west museums. 
Since the letter was directed to Mr. Boswell, we reprint it 
in justice to Art DIGEST: 

Sir: It seems incredible, when effort is being made today 
to remove the art and science of painting conservation from 
the age of blood-letting and Black Magic, that a reputable 
magazine would publish an article ‘on the cleaning of paint- 
ings’ as appeared on page 33 of the January 15 Art DIGEST. 

“The article not only answers all the questions in one 
breath, but it does not even conclude that the term ‘paint- 
ing’ could imply tempera, water color, fresco, encaustic, oil, 
or any of the many mixed mediums. Anyone without any 
knowledge of the technical treatment of paintings knows 
that cleaning is one of the most dangerous operations per- 
formed on them. No two paintings are alike in structure, 
materials, or execution, and what may work successfully on 
one might well prove ruinous to another. 

“In the case of an old painting, sound and well dried, 
the ‘Old Dutch Method’ would do little more than remove 
some surface dirt. In an old painting, it could be dangerous 
to a high degree. In ‘pouring’ the mixture on the surface, 
the water alone could penetrate the crackle, undermining 
the ground or priming on the canvas and cause permanent 
deterioration or cleavage of the paint structure. One needs 
only to think of the many paintings done on a water-soluble 
gesso ground to realize the greatness of this hazard! True, 
‘the water and turps evaporate,’ but the film of drying oil 
left on the surface will, in spite of its quality, yellow and 
darken with age, leaving a tough and practically insoluble 
film to darken and discolor the painting. 

“Any restorer, who has seen the vast number of fine 
paintings that have. been pitifully damage by unskilled 
attempts of ‘restoration,’ will shudder to think what such tid- 
bits of information could lead to in the hands of amateurs.” 
(Signed) JAMES ROTH. 


On the Same Subject 


In justice to our Wilford S. Conrow, Chairman of the 
League’s Technic Committee, whose long and effective work 
is largely responsible for our permanent and guaranteed 
colors, your editor takes all the blame for the omission 
noted and herewith prints a statement from Mr. Conrow: 

“This official picture restorer assumes abysmal ignorance 
on the part of the League’s National Committee on Technic, 
and blows his own horn with gusto. We wish our members 
to know that none of us presumes to know everything in 
this field of restoration of paintings, but we do have the 
privilege of consulting on technical problems really eminent 
chemists like Dr. Martin Fisher of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and Dr. Henry A. Gardner of Bethesda, Maryland, 
in our opinion, America’s No. 1 paint chemist. 

“Their advice is given as freely as the National Officers 
and members of the National Board give their devoted 
services to the causes the League sponsors. What we advise 
is in a large part an extension of their counsels. 

“The particular cases referred to by the official restorer 
were identical for all practical purposes. Four artist mem- 
bers had some of their own paintings that had become 
grimy with dirt. What should they do? The editor of the 
League’s pages in Art DIGEST answered all four at one time 
by running a piece in the January 15 issue, referring to the 
individuals by their place of residence. These oil paintings 
were neither old nor cracked. 

“We recommended a simple treatment already printed 
in A.A.P.L. Leaflet Series, 1947—the use of an emulsion of 
purely mechanically processed linseed oil, turpentine and 
water. The turpentine and water clean off most types of 
grime and evaporate. The linseed oil remains as a thin pro- 
tective coating, identical with the medium in which the 
artist’s oil paints are ground. This linseed oil absorbs oxygen 
and hardens with a substance like elastic glass. It is a finish- 
ing coat used by old Dutch and Flemish masters. Rubens, 
according to Abendschein—Secrets of Old Dutch Masters— 
exposed his finished paintings out of doors, on a balcony to 
sky-light (not direct sunlight)..The fine preservation of his 
Paintings is known to all. 

“Our editor could well have added a few words to his 
Statement that would have explained the possible wisdom 
of our advice. For other conditions we would have advised 
other treatments, naturally. 

“We and our advisors may not be as dumb as this pro- 
fessional restorer assumes. We trust we may continue to 
merit the confidence of our members in this field of tech- 
nical advice.—WILFrorp S. Conrow.” 


March |, 1949 
























































































































































































*Read our FREE 36-page technical 
booklet on the Formulation of 
Artists’ Colors. Ask your dealer or 
write for your copy. 






























PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 HIGHLAND AVENUE 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 




























Guoranteed statement of 
composition on every tube os specified 
by The American Artists Professional League. 


















A TIP ON BRUSHES —The finest paints deserve 
the finest brushes. Ask your dealer for SIMMONS-KING 
brushes. Quality like this hasn't been seen for a decade. 























CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute Mar. 13-Apr. 3: The- 
ater Arts Exposition. 

ALBANY, N. Y 

Institute of Art Mar. 9-27: Art 
t/bany Schools. 

ANDOVER. MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Mar. 13: “Ma 
terial and Immaterial.’ 
ATLANTA. GA 

The Gallery To Apr. 1: 
White Exhibition 

High Museum 70 Mar. 15; Eliza- 
beth Paxton Oliver, Bird Pain.ings 
BALTIMORE, MD 

Museum of Art To Mar is; 72 
uminated Books of Middle Ages. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH 

Art Center Mary German Expres 
sionisi. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH 

Cranbrook Academy To Mar. 
Contemporary French Prints. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL 

Gallery-Withers Library 
Robert P. Hooton 
MASS 

Gallery May 
Sculpture 


Black and 


Russell 
Var. 6-27 
BOSTON, 
Belvedere 
Painiings 
Brown Gallery Mar. 7-26: Paintings 
by Howard Gibbs. 
Guild of Boston Artists Ma 7-19 
Varian P. Sloane. 
Holman’s Print Shop Mar Fine 
Prints; Old Maps 
Institute of Contemporary Art Mar. 
11-Apr. 30: Elie Nadelman 
Museum of Fine Arts Mar. 
Gabriel Gleyre. 
Vose Galleries To Ma 12 
colors by William Hartman. 
Wiggin Gallery, Public Library Va, 
irthur Heintzelman. 
BUFFALO, N. Y 
Albright Art Gallery From Mar. 9 
Western New York Annual 
CHICAGO, ILL 
Art Institute Mar.: Indonesian Art 
Ware Chagall Lithographs. 
Associated American Artists Mar.: 
Paintings by Chicago Artists. 
Bordelon Gallery Mar.; Abbot Pat- 
lison 
Button Gallery Mar.: W. 
Flint. 

Chicago Galleries Assoc. Mar, 5-26 
trnold Turtle; Richard Chase. 
Field Galleries Mar.: Lily Cushing 
Gallery Studio Mar Otto Butterlin 

Daniel Rhodes. 

Little Gallery To Mar. 27: Rowland 
Leach; Eugene Deutch. 

Mandel Galleries To Mar. 19: Lee 
Loring. 

Palette & Chisel Academy To Mar. 
15: Annual Studio Show. 

Public Library Mar.: Briggs Dyer; 
Quentin Robert Neal. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum T7o Mar. 15: Charles 
Cutler; Ralston Crawford. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum 7o Apr. 2: Etchings 
& Watercolors by W. R. Locke. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art To Mar. 13: George 
Braque Retrospective Show. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center To Mar. 13: In- 
taglio Prints. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Jo Mar. 13: 
Painting Toward Architecture. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum Fine Arts Mar. 6-27: South 
western Prints & Drawings Annual. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Mar.: Matisse Draw- 
ings. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Mar.: Morris Graves; 
Modern House -Comes Alive. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Jo Mar. 27: Etch- 
ings by John Marin. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Art Center To Mar. 12: Erica Kara- 
wina. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum Fine Arts Jo Mar. 13: 
Frances Skinner, Paintings. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Institute From Mar. 6: Birds 
€& Beasts in Art. 

KANSAS CITY, MO, 

Nelson Gallery Mar.: Drawings by 
Archipenko. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Art Association To Mar. 16: “Nat- 
uralism.” 

Cowie Galleries Mar.: Leonard 
Brooks, Watercolors of Mexico. 
Stendahl Galleries Mar.: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
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Draiings 


lrercana 


Charles 


Water- 


Russell 


Vigeveno Galleries Zo Mar. 17: 


Haitian Paintings. 

Woodbury College To Apr. 15: An- 
drew Loomis. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum Mar.: Hawaiian 
Prints; Ohio Printmakers. 

MADISON, WIS. 

Wis. Univ. Union Mar.: Old Masters 
from Metropolitan. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Mar. 6-31: Neu 
England Folk Art. 
MIAMI, FLA. 

Terry Institute Zo Mar. 11: 
basov. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts From Mar. 15: 
Historic Minnesota, Centennial 
University Gallery Mar. 7-28: “The 
Modern House Comes Alive.” 

Walker Art Center To Mar. 13 
New Direction in Intaglio. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o Mar. 20: 
Life in .the 80's 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum Mar 
issociation Annual 
NEWARK, N. J 
Newark Museum Ma 16th an 
17th Century Tapestries 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts Mur. 6-27: Mode 
imerican Paintings & Bronzes 

OJAI, CALIF. 

Art Center Mua, Ben Messick 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 
Art Center Zo Mar. 27: Ernest Bis 
menschein. 

OMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Museum Jo Maz 13 
Siates Annual, 
PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute Zo Mar. 27 
Prints. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts To Mar. 13: 
Varie Celeste Fudden. 

Art Alliance Mar. Whole-House 
Architectural Exhibition. 

Contemporary Art Assoc. Mar. 9 
0 ‘The Artist Looks at Man,” 

De Braux Galleries Mar.: Harbours, 
Othon-Friesz & Others. 

Dubin Galleries Mar.; Contemporary 
imerican Paintings. 

Moore Institute To Mar. 20: Scala- 
mandre Fabric Exhibition. 
Museum of Art Mar.: Man and the 
Vachine in Graphic Arts. 

Plastic Club Mar. 9-23: Annual Oil 
Show. 

Print Club Mar, 7-25: Prints € 
Drawings by Members. 

Twentieth Century Womens Club 
Mar.: Marion Raymond Rich, Oils. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts Gallery To Mar. 13: 
Watercolor Society Group. 

Carnegie Institute To Mar. 14: Mas- 
ierpieces from Berlin Museums. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Mar.: Conn. Wa- 
tercolor Society. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Jo Mar. 14: 
Heaney, Prints. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
University Library 7o Mar, 15: Au- 
brey Beardsley. 

RALEIGH, N. C. 

State Art Gallery Mar. 6-29: Wil- 
liam Meade Prince, Paintings. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum Fine Arts Jo Mar. 20: 
Painters of Canada. 

ROCKLAND, MAINE 

Farnsworth Museum Mar. 8-Apr. 1: 
Design in Maine. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 70 Mar. 21: 
Oskar Kokoschka. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery To Mar. 15: Pi- 
casso; Rouault; Kandinsky; Via- 
minck, 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

School of Associated Arts Mar. 7- 
18: Paintings and Prints. 

Gallery of Art To Mar. 13: Louis 
Schanker, Antonio Frasconi; Ram- 
sey Wieland; Paul Wieghardt. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 

Saginaw Museum 7o Apr. 3: 
Art Annual. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

City of Paris Mar. 5-26: Gladys 
Lloyd Robinson. 

De Young Museum 
Marin. 

Gump's Galleries To Mar. 12: Jd. 
Halley Cox, Watercolors. 

Labaudt Gallery To Mar. 25: Al- 
fred Morang. 

Legion of Honor Mar.;: Oils by Wil- 
liam Gaw; Bertha Baker. 

Museum of Art Jo Mar. 20: Art 
Association Annual; Mar. 24-May 
8: Paul Klee Retrospective. 

Raymond & Raymond Mar.: Draw- 
ings by Suba; Peter Machiarini. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Modern Art Gallery Mar.: Contem- 
porary Paintings & Sculpture. 


Tschac- 


“Soc 


Jaupane 


Charles 


Local 


Mar.: John 


Museum of New Mexico To Mar. 
15: Anna Barry, Watercolors. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum From Mar. 9: North- 
west Printmakers’ Annual. 

Henry Gallery To Mar. 10: Lyonel 
Feininger. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Museum Mar.: Angelo Testa, 
Designer. 

Museum Fine Arts Mar. 6-27: Art 
League Jury Show. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum Fine Arts Mar. 2-30: As- 
sociated Artists Annual. 

TOPEKA, KANS. 

Mulvane Museum Mar. 9-31: Scala- 
mandre Textiles, 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson -Williams- Proctor 
Sculpture in Our Time. 
Public Library Mar.; Florida Gulf 
Coast Group. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club 7o Mar. 11: Watercolor 
Club Members’ Show. 
National Gallery Mar.: 
Eguptian Sculpture. 
Pan American Union To Mar. 15: 
Antonio Frasconi. 

Phillips Gallery Mar. 13-29: Joseph 
Solman, Paintings. 

Publie Library Mar. 3-30: Olga 
Chomisak Weiss. 

WICHITA, KAN. 

Art Association To Mar. 13: Dor- 
othy Sherry, Watercolors. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center From Mar. 8: 
Glass. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum Jo Mar, 27: 
of Women. 


Mar.: 


Ancient 


Stained 


Portraits 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Mar. 
19: 1. Rice Pereira. 
A-D Gallery (130W46) Mar. 
29: Hal Zamboni. 
American British Art Center (44W 
56) To Mar. 12: Charles Shaw; 
Somer. 
Architectural League (115E40) To 
Mar. 12: David E. Squires. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) Mar. 7- 
19: Enid Bell and Missak Palan- 
chian; Maud La Charme. 
Artists Gallery (61E57) To Mar. 
18: Emerson Woelffer. 
Ashby Gallery (18 Cornelia) To 
Mar. 13: Felton Coleman. 
Asia Institute (7E70) To Mar. 22: 
Chinese Cave-Painting Replicas. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Mar. 19: “The Women,” 
Mar. 7-26: Ernest Fiene. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) Mar. 7- 
26: Samuel Brecher. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 
Mar.: Group Exhibition. 
Binet Gallery (67E57) To Mar. 11: 
Impressionist Lithographs. 
Brooklyn Museum Art School (E. 
Pkwy.) Yo Mar. 14: Charles 
Martin. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Mar. 8- 
Apr. 3: Picasso. 
Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) Mar. 
7-19: Sidney Rifkin. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Mar. 11: Mid-Season Group. 
Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To Apr. 
2: The Cat in Art. 
Delius (116E57) To Mar. 14: Draw- 
ing Through the Ages. 
Downtown Gallery (32E51) Mar. 
15-Apr. 2: Paul Burlin. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) To Mar. 19: 
Gabriel Zendel, Paintings. 
Durlacher Bros. (11E57) Mar. 1-26: 
Stephen Greene. 
Egan Gallery (63E57) Mar. 1-26: 
Isamu Noguchi, Sculpture. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Mar.: 
Group Exhibition. 
8th St. Gallery (33W8) To Mar. 
13: Charlotte Livingston. 
Feig] Gallery (601 Mad.) To Mar. 
12: Oskar Kokoschka, 
Ferargil Gallery (63E57) To Mar. 
21: Fred Schrady. 
44th St. Gallery (133W44) To Mar. 
21: Dorothy Rossen. 
French Embassy (934 Fifth) To 
Mar. 31: French Popular Art. 
Friedman Gallery (20E49) Mar.;: 
George Shealy. 
Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Mar.: 
Eugen Spiro. 
Garret Gallery (47E12) Mar.: Gar- 
ret Evening Group Annual. 
Grand Central Gaileries (15 Vand.) 
Mar. 1-12: Avery Johnson. (55E 
57) From Mar. 15: Byron Browne. 
Hugo Gallery (26E55) Mar. 15- 
Apr. 5: Victor Brauner. 
Jane St. Gallery (760 Mad.) To 
Mar. 19: Frank Bacher. 
Janis Gallery (15E57) Zo Mar. 12: 
20th Century Painting. 
Jewish Museum (Fifth at 92) 7o 
Mar. 16: Elias Newman, 


7-Apr. 


Mad.) 


Katzenbach & Warren (49E53) 79 
Apr. 15: Mural Scrolls. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Mar. 
1-30: Armin Landeck. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Mar.; 
Rouault Exhibition. 

Knoedler Galleries (14E57) Mar, 1- 
12; Gilbert Adrian. 

Koetser Gallery (32E57) To Mar. 
18: Hausdorf, Colin, Tacke. 
Kosciuszko Foundation (15E65) 
Mar. 7-Apr. 2: W. T. Benda. 
Kraushaar Galleries (32E57). To 
Mar. 12: Iver Rose. 

Laurel Gallery (108E57) To Mar. 
10: International Rescue, Inc. 
Levitt Gallery (16W57) Mar. 7-26: 

Max Spivak. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) To 
Mar. 15: Paul Delvauer. 

Lipton Gallery (791 Lex.) To Mar. 
10: Stefa Brillouin. 

Little Gallery, Queens Col. (Flush- 
ing) To Mar. 12: Barse Miller. 

C. T. Loo (41E57) Mar.: Chinese 
Frescoes, Sung Dynasty. 

Luyber Galleries (1L12E57) To Mar. 
19: Dorothy Andrews. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Jo Mar. 
19: Doughty. 

Marquie Galery (16W57) Mar. 14- 
Apr. 5: Arnold Friedman, 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) 
Balthus. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
Mar.: 150 Years of Lithography. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) To 
Mar. 12: Cecile Belle. 

Mileh Galleries (55E57) To Mar. 
12: Louis di Valentin, 

Morgan Library (33E36) To Mar. 
19: Drawings by Piranesi. 
Morton Galleries (117W58) Mar.: 
Group Show. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Apr. 17%: Architectural Designs. 
Museum Natural History (Cent. Pk, 
W. at 79) To Apr. 15: Lobel. 
Museum Non-Objective Painting 
(1071 Fifth) To Mar. 13: Group. 
New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings (51E57) Mar.: Con- 
temporary and Old Masters. 
Historical Society (Cent. Pk. W. at 
77) To May 8: Three Centuries 
of New York in Watercolor. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) To 
Mar. 12: Angna Enters. 
Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) Mar. 
The American Navy. 

Newton Gallery (11E57) Mar.; Old 
and Modern Masters. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) Mar. 4-31: 
French Masters. 

Norlyst Galiery (59W56) To Mar. 
12: Jerome Land; Mar. 7-19; Les- 
lie Powell. 

Parsons Gallery (15E57) To Mar. 
12: Sekula. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Mar. 
12: Jefferson Tester. 

Peridot Gallery (6E12) Mar. 7-Apr. 
2: Irmagard Burchard. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Mar. 26: 
Modern French Paintings. 
Portraits Ine. (460 Park) 
Portraits Group Show. 
Queens College (Flushing) Jo Mar. 
10: Pyramid Group Show. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) To Mar. 
5: Yeffe Kimball; Mar. 7-26: How- 
ard Cook. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) Mar. 
6-30: League Present Day Artists. 
Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) To Mar. 
12: Monet, Pissaro, Sisley. 
Salpeter Gallery (36W56) To Mar. 
19: Jane Ollendorf. 

Scalamandre Museum  (20W55) 
Mar.: Italian Renaissance Influ- 
ence in Textile Design. 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) Mar. 7- 
26: Ben-Zion, Small Paintings. 
Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Mar.: 
Old Masters. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 
Lane) Mar.; Old Masters. 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) 
Group Show, Sculpture. 
Seligmann Galleries (5E57) To Mar. 
12: Graphic Circle. 

Serigraph Galleries (38W57) To 
Mar. 26: Seagoing Serigraphs. 

E. & A. Silberman Galleries, Inc. 
(32E57) Mar.: Old Masters. 
Town Hall (123W43) To Mar. 9: 
“Best of Art—New Directions.” 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57 
Mar. 8-21: Armand Moss. 

Village Art Center (224 Waverly) 
Mar. 6-26: Old New York Scenes. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) Mar. 7- 
Apr. 6: Antonio Frasconi. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) To Mar. 
27: Max Weber Retrospective. 
Wildenstein (19E64) Mar. 11-Apr. 
2: Chinese painters, 15th-18th Cen- 
turies. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) Mar. 1-26: 
Norman Lewis, Recent Oils. 
Young Gallery (1E57) Mar.: Old 
and Modern Paintings. 


The Art Digest 
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The Emigrants, painted by Frederic Remington in 1904. 
Original in the Museum of Fine Arts of Houston. 
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COLORS 


These colors are a combination of the 
finest pigments that can be had and 
the most desirable gums and other 
raw materials. Exhaustive tests have 
proven these colors will not harden or 
solidify in the tubes. They will stay 
moist and pliable indefinitely. 


The fineness of the texture of these 
colors makes them readily adaptable 
for use in an air brush. There is no 
possibility of any chemical reaction 
taking place in the colors when they 
are intermixed. 


By adding some of the color to an 
opaque white, an infinite variety of 
beautiful pastel shades are made 
available to the artist. 


YEARS BEFORE 
FREDERIC REMINGTON 


One reason for the superiority of Devoe Profe ssional 
Artists’ Water Colors goes back to the year 1754. It 
was then Devoe starte od to make colors and the ex- 
perience of all the years since is reflected in these 
fine colors today. Brilliant, smooth and permanent, 
they meet the exacting requirements of the water 
color medium so well “that they are the choice of 
artists the world over! Devoe Professional Artists’ 
Water Colors will help you do your best work. Ask 
your dealer for them. 


DEVOE VIRIDIAN 
Available now at your dealer 


Try this exceptional color! Notice how 
smoothly and uniformly it flows... how 
brilliant it stays. It’s available now— 
along with a wide range of other fine 
Devoe colors at most dealers. If your 
dealer hasn’t received it yet, send 50 
cents for a % x 2” tube to Dept. M-11, 
Devoe & Raynolds eet a 787 | 
First Avenue, New York 17, N ae 


DEVE“ Spl 


OIL COLORS © WATER COLORS © PASTELS + BRUSHES 


The Public Be Praised! 


for praising the 
high quality of 


BLOGKX 


oils and 
watercolors 


This pre-war quality which 
for generations has made 
BLOCKX COLORS renowned 
throughout the world for their 
permanency, color fidelity and 
brilliance. 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME 
SINCE 1940 J. BLOCKX et Fils 
of Belgium is again manufac- 
turing these incomparably fine 
colors. 

write for 

free 
price list 


sole U. S. agents 


LLOYD’S ART CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Importers of Artists’ 
Canvas, Canvas Panels, Oils, and Varnishes 


152 Bleecker Street New York 12, N. Y. 


TARAS FAVOR RUHL & CO., INC. » NEW YORK + CHICAGO 





DISCOVERED BY CHANCE... 


Ae Blue was discovered by chance in 
1704 by the German Color Maker, Diesbach 
who, working with Crystals of Yellow Pres- 
siate, found one of the strongest and richest 
colors that artists know. First he precipitated 
the crystals with Green Vitriol; the result was 
pale and uninteresting; then he oxidized it 
at heat. The color became stronger and richer 


as he watched. He had discovered Prussian 


Blue. 


PRUSSIAN BLUE 


Prussian Blue possesses great richness and 
staining power, and when it is carefully tested 
for insolubility in water, it may be relied 
on for permanence. Fading sometimes takes 
place under strong light, but the original hue 
returns in the dark. 


As produced by Winsor & Newton, Prussian 
Blue is a permanent color and a joy to the 


discriminating artist. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO and WINNIPEG 








